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To  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Toronto : 

Your  Social  Survey  Commission  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report: 

I.  Introductory. 

Appointment  of  the  Commission. 

In  May,  1913,  a  deputation  from  the  Toronto  Local  Council  of  Women 
waited  upon  the  Board  of  Control,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion on  social  vice  in  the  City  of  Toronto;  the  request  was  taken  under 
advisement  by  the  Board,  and  at  its  meeting  on  Monday,  October  27th,  1913, 
the  City  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  appointed 
"The  Social  Survey  Commission." 

The  Minute  of  Council  was  "  that  a  Social  Survey  Commission  be 
appointed  to  investigate  and  study  the  problem  of  the  white  slave  traffic, 
existing  vice  and  social  disease  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  to  the  end  that 
action  may  be  recommended  or  legislation  secured  tending  to  lessen  these 
evils." 

Scope  of  the  Commission. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Commission  was  not  to  be  a  prosecuting 
body,  nor  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  law  enforcement,  nor  to  take  any 
direct  action  for  the  remedying  of  conditions  which  they  might  discover. 
Their  functions  were  to  investigate  and  report  upon — 

(1)  The  actually  existing  conditions  in  the  City,  and 

(2)  The  action  or  legislation  needed  for  the  improvement  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resolution  indicated  a  very  wide  field  of  inquiry, 
since  "  to  study  the  problem  "  of  commercialized  vice  and  the  related  con- 
ditions referred  to,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  any  useful  conclusions 
regarding  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  involved  not  only,  as  the 
Mayor  at  the  time  expressed  it,  "  a  moral  survey  of  the  City,"  but  the 
consideration  of  important  subjects  in  the  realms  of  law,  medicine,  educa- 
tion and  sociology.  Of  course  all  this  could  not  be  completely  accomplished 
within  a  few  months  by  a  small  group  of  busy  citizens.  The  Commission 
has,  however,  endeavored  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  questions  presented, 
and  to  go  into  them  as  thoroughly  as  the  limits  of  time  and  resources  at  its 
disposal  wouM  allow ;  so  that,  while  conscious  of  the  defects  and  limitations 
of  its  work,  it  presents  its  report  in  the  confidence  that  its  statements  of 
fact  fairly  represent  existing  conditions,  and  that  its  recommendations  have 
behind  them,  not  only  the  best  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  also  in  large  part  the  wisdom  of  commissions  which  have  under- 
taken similar  work  in  other  communities. 

Methods  of  Work. 

The  Commission  has,  since  its  organization  on  November  5th,  1913,  held 
weekly  meetings  (except  during  the  summer  months)  for  the  direction  of 
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its  investigations  and  the  consideration  of  reports.  An  Executive  Committee 
of  eight  members  also  held  weekly  meetings  for  the  first  few  months,  to 
sift  the  materials  presented  and  arrange  the  programmes  for  the  Commis- 
sion's meetings.  A  number  of  standing  committees,  which  together  included 
practically  all  the  members  of  the  Commission,  were  appointed  to  study  and 
report  upon  certain  outstanding  aspects  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  legal, 
the  medical,  the  educational,  and  special  committees  have  been  appointed 
as  occasion  arose.  Expert  investigators  have  been  employed  from  time  to 
time  to  prosecute  particular  lines  of  inquiry,  which  required  both  special 
knowledge  and  more  time  than  could  be  given  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. These  investigators  have  been  in  some  cases  public-spirited  pro- 
fessional people  whose  services  have  been  given  at  slight  cost  or  none ;  and 
in  all  cases  they  have  been  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  reliability, 
efficiency  and  economy.  Other  experts,  or  persons  presumably  possessed  of 
special  information,  have  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
its  committees  or  to  submit  written  statements  of  matters  within  their 
knowledge,  and  a  number  of  them  have  done  so.  The  Commission  has  also 
signified  through  the  press,  its  desire  to  receive  pertinent  information  from 
any  source.  The  records  of  various  institutions  have  been  carefully  searched 
for  information.  A  careful  examination  and  analysis  has  been  made  of 
Police  Court  records  of  trials  and  convictions.  Many  letters  have  been 
written  to  educationalists,  police  officials,  magistrates  and  others,  in  the 
cities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
consensus  of  opinion  upon  various  phases  of  the  problem,  and  of  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  other  communities.  The  reports  of  similar  Commis- 
sions elsewhere,  and  a  large  amount  of  similar  literature,  have  also  been 
carefully  studied. 

II.  Conditions  in  Toronto  in  Relation  to  the  Social  Evil. 

Houses  of  Ill-fame. 
Houses  of  Assignation. 
Individual  Prostitutes. 
Illicit  Sale  of  Liquor. 
Street  Soliciting. 

Conditions  in  Hotels  and  Restaurants. 
Occasional  or  Semi-professional  Prostitution. 
Cadets,  Procurers,  etc..  and  Their  Methods. 
Is  There  a  White  Slave  Traffic  in  Toronto? 
Massage  Parlors. 

The  Commission  has  no  desire  either  to  play  alarmist  and  paint  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  City  in  lurid  colors,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  "  prophesy 
smooth  things,"  by  representing  the  conditions  as  wholly  satisfactory.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  facts,  as  our  observations,  the 
reports  of  our  investigators,  and  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  Commission 
from  various  sources  have  revealed  them. 

The  business  of  vice  is  a  business  conducted  by  alert  and  "  up-to-the- 
moment "  agents,  and  is  in  consequence  constantly  changing  its  locations, 
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Its  methods  and  its  personnel.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering any  statements  as  to  conditions;  fotr  what  even  a  searching  investi- 
gation reveals  at  one  time  may  not  be  the  exact  condition  which  a  similar 
investigation  conducted  a  few  months  later  would  uncover. 

Houses  of  Ill-fame. 

A  house  of  ill-fame,  or  "  common  bawdy  house,"  as  defined  in  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  is  "  a  house,  room  or  set  of  rooms,  or  place  of 
any  kind  kept  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  or  occupied  or  resorted  to  by 
one  or  more  persons  for  such  purposes."  It  will  be  of  some  importance  to 
have  this  definition  in  mind  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  number  of 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  the  City.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  single  room,  occupied 
or  resorted  to  by  only  one  person  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  comes  within 
the  legal  definition  of  a  bawdy  house.  The  common  idea  of  a  bawdy  house 
or  house  of  ill-fame  is  not  quite  so  comprehensive  as  this  legal  definition. 
In  the  popular  acceptance,  the  term  signifies  a  house  conducted  by  a 
"  Madam  "  or  other  keeper,  and  having  a  number  of  inmates. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  this  narrower  sense  appeared  to  be  so 
small.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the  number  definitely  located  (otherwise 
than  by  rumor)  could  represent  the  extent  of  commercialized  vice  in  a  city 
of  this  size.  Further  investigation,  however,  soon  disclosed  the  explanation 
of  this  state  of  affairs.  The  bawdy  house,  as  popularly  understood,  is  only 
one  of  many  methods  adopted  by  this  business,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
frequent  or  important  one  as  far  as  Toronto  is  concerned.  Moreover,  these 
houses  often  do  not  conduct  their  business  in  a  very  open  fashion.  To  gain 
access  to  some  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  card  or  pass-word,  or  other 
introduction  from  some  outside  agent.  At  others,  the  only  visitors  received 
are  those  who  come  in  taxicabs,  a  number  of  taxi-drivers  acting  as  runners 
for  them.  Places  of  this  sort  usually  have  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inmates.  They  seem  to  aim  at  doing  a  "  select  business,"  often  charging 
high  prices.  The  quiet  way  in  which  they  are  conducted  is  the  price  they 
pay  for  being  able  to  carry  on  business  uninterruptedly  at  the  same  location. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  precautions,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  locate 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  considerable  numbers,  and  scattered  practically  all 
over  the  City,  though  naturally  they  are  more  numerous  in  certain  central 
districts,  where  there  is  a  larger  floating  population.  Not  all  of  them  are 
conducted  in  the  very  cautious  manner  above  described.  Some  of  them  have 
"  touts "  or  agents  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  other  public  places,  who 
furnish  information  to  prospective  customers.  Some  taxi-drivers  reap  a  rich 
harvest  in  this  way,  charging  double  fares  to  take  men  to  these  houses,  and 
sometimes  also,  according  to  statements  made  to  our  investigators,  calling 
afterwards  at  the  house  and  collecting  a  "  rake-off.*' 

Houses  of  Assignation. 

That  bawdy  houses  do  not  exist  in  greater  numbers  is  explained  by  the 
existence  of  another  class  of  houses,  which  may  be  described  as  houses  of 
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assignation.  The  house  of  this  class  usually  keeps  no  prostitutes  as  inmates, 
but  to  it  a  number  of  prostitutes,  who  live  elsewhere,  take  the  men  whom 
they  "  pick  up  "  on  the  streets  or  in  other  public  places.  The  keeper  of 
the  house  receives  either  a  percentage  of  the  prostitute's  receipts,  or  a  fixed 
fee  for  the  use  of  a  room  for  a  short  time.  As  a  number  of  girls  may  use 
one  of  these  houses,  and  one  girl  may  take  several  men  there  in  a  single 
night,  this  house,  without  permanent  "  inmates,"  may  drive  a  very  thriving 
trade.  A  common  practice  of  such  houses,  which  warrants  the  name  above 
used  to  denote  them,  is  that  a  man  may  go  to  the  house  and  ask  for  a  girl, 
and  if  she  does  not  happen  to  be  there  at  the  time,  she  will  be  summoned 
by  messenger  or  telephone.  The  making  of  appointments  by  telephone  is 
also  a  prominent  feature  of  this  business. 

Individual  Prostitutes. 

Besides  those  who  are  inmates  of  bawdy  houses,  or  connected  with 
houses  of  assignation,  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  individual  prosti- 
tutes, who  use  their  own  rooms  or  apartments  for  immoral  purposes.  Some- 
times this  is  done  secretly,  i.e.,  without  the  landlady's  knowledge  or  conni- 
vance. Some  of  these  girls  stated  to  investigators  that  they  "  had  to  be 
careful,"  as  suspicion  would  be  aroused  by  their  taking  too  many  men  to 
their  rooms.  Nevertheless,  the  business  goes  on  under  these  conditions, 
greatly  facilitated,  of  course,  by  the  boarding  or  rooming  house  so  often 
having  no  common  room  that  the  fact  of  girls  receiving  men  in  their  bed- 
rooms of  itself  excites  no  comment.  In  other  cases,  where  there  are  many 
lodgers,  the  proprietress  neither  knows,  nor  apparently  cares,  who  comes 
or  goes.  In  still  other  cases,  the  keepers  of  the  house  deliberately  close 
their  eyes  to  what  goes  on,  but  exact  payment  for  their  connivance  in  the 
form  of  higher  room  rents.  It  is  only  a  step  from  this  last-named  practice 
to  combining  the  business  of  keeping  a  rooming  or  apartment  house  with 
that  of  conducting  a  house  of  assignation,  the  legitimate  business  serving 
as  a  blind  for  the  unlawful  one. 

When  all  these  varieties  of  houses  of  ill-fame  are  included,  the  number, 
instead  of  being  surprisingly  small,  is  found  to  be  extremely  large.  The 
Commission  did  not  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  them.  No  special 
purpose  would  have  been  served  by  making  a  count,  and  besides  it  would 
have  been  a  very  difficult  undertaking  both  on  account  of  the  numbers,  and 
because  many  of  such  establishments  are  continually  on  the  move.  But 
from  actual  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Commission,  it  would 
appear  that  even  the  statements  occasionally  made  about  houses  of  ill-fame 
"  existing  by  hundreds  "  in  Toronto,  while  certainly  grossly  exaggerated  if 
a  house  of  ill-fame  be  understood  in  the  usual  sense,  are  not  greatly 
exaggerated  if  the  definition  be  extended,  as  it  is  in  the  statute,  so  as  to 
include  all  houses  or  rooms  which  are  used  or  resorted  to  for  purposes  of 
prostitution. 

Illicit  Sale  of  Liquor. 

A  feature  which  accompanies  practically  all  the  above-described  methods 
of  conducting  this  traffic  in  vice  is  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor.    Our  investi- 
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gators  secured  positive  evidence  in  numerous  cases  of  liquor  being  either 
kept  on  the  premises  to  be  supplied  to  patrons,  or  when  called  for,  brought 
in  from  some  licensed  place  in  the  neighborhood  and  supplied  usually  at  a 
fancy  price. 

Street  Soliciting. 

The  whole  business  of  prostitution  is  attended  by  the  practice  of  solicit- 
ing on  the  streets  and  in  other  public  places. 

How  this  works  out  may  be  illustrated  by  an  instance  or  two.  An 
investigator  noticed  a  girl  who  is  known  as  a  prostitute  soliciting  a  man 
on  a  down-town  street.  The  couple  walked  a  short  distance  together,  when 
the  girl  entered  a  cigar  and  news  store  and  asked  to  use  the  telephone. 
She  called  up  a  man,  whose  name  she  mentioned;  said  she  would  like  to 
see  him,  and  told  him  to  come  up  now "  to  the  street  corner  near  the 
store  from  which  she  was  telephoning.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  taxi-cab  drove 
up,  and  the  girl  and  her  "  catch  "  got  in  and  were  driven  off.  This  same 
taxi  was  used  three  times  by  one  prostitute  within  a  short  time  on  one 
evening.  Of  course,  cabs  are  not  always  used.  That  depends  on  the  "  class '' 
of  the  patron,  and  the  distance  of  the  house  resorted  to.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  business,  under  the  individual  mode  of  conducting  it,  seems  to  be 
strongly  toward  its  being  conducted  on  the  streets  and  in  places  of  public 
resort.  Besides  the  professional  prostitutes,  "  occasional "  prostitutes,  a 
numerous  class  which  will  be  described  presently,  carry  on  their  operations 
largely  in  this  way.  These  often  have  no  place  of  resort,  leaving  it  to 
the  man  whom  they  "  pick  up  "  to  provide  a  place. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  street  soliciting,  reports  of  a  startling  character 
were  made  by  several  investigators  who  were  independently  and  on  different 
occasions  sent  to  investigate  this  matter.  The  Commission  was  not,  how- 
ever, content  to  base  its  conclusions  as  to  this  very  important  matter  upon 
a  few  observations  made  under  what  might  have  chanced  to  be  excep- 
tional conditions.  It  accordingly  had  it  kept  under  observation  by  a 
number  of  observers  for  a  considerable  period,  with  the  result  of  proving 
conclusively  that  a  number  of  the  City  streets  are  patrolled  at  practically 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening  by  many  women  and  girls — often  very 
young  girls — plying  their  nefarious  trade. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

It  is  not  only  the  streets,  however,  that  are  frequented  by  prostitutes. 
They  resort  to  certain  hotels  and  restaurants,  which  become  known  as 
rendezvous.  Four  or  five  of  the  well-known  hotels  in  the  city  are  notorious 
in  this  regard.  These  are  not  of  the  lowest  class  of  hotel — in  fact,  some  of 
them  are  of  distinctly  high-class  pretensions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  hotel  can  be  used  as  a  rendezvous  to  the  extent  that  some  of  these  places 
are  without  the  connivance  of  the  management.  Some  restaurants  are 
used  in  a  similar  way,  as  rendezvous.  Also  the  ostensible  business  of  a 
restaurant  or  ice-cream  parlor  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  traffic 
in  vice.    Several  ice-cream  and  confectionery  businesses  in  one  section  of 
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the  city  were  somewhat  flagrant  vice  resorts,  until  exposures  and  prosecu- 
tions occurred,  shortly  after  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  begun.  Since 
then,  this  form  of  the  business  has  been  less  prevalent  than  is  reputed  to 
have  been  formerly  the  case,  some  of  those  engaged  in  it  having  apparently 
changed  their  locations  or  their  methods.  Restaurants  are  in  sortie  cases 
not  merely  rendezvous  for  loose  characters,  but  actually  participate  in 
their  business.  Such  places  usually  are  somewhat  cautious  in  their  methods, 
admitting  behind  the  scenes  only  the  visitors  who  are  brought  or  intro- 
duced by  some  one  known  to  them.  One  of  these  places,  visited  by  our 
investigators,  had,  besides  the  public  restaurant  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
private  one  on  the  second  floor  used  as  a  rendezvous  by  the  initiated, 
and  on  the  third  floor  bed  rooms  to  which  the  girls  using  the  place  took 
their  men.  Certain  hotels  rent  iheir  rooms  in  the  daytime  for  immoral 
purposes,  and  others  make  no  objection  to  a  man  and  woman  spending 
the  night  together  there,  even  though  they  come  without  baggage  and  are 
obviously  not  travellers,  if  rhey  merely  register  as  man  and  wife. 

Occasional  or  Semi-Professional  Prostitution. 

One  of  the  very  serious — if  not  from  a  social  standpoint  the  most 
serious — of  the  many  phases  of  the  social  evil  in  Toronto  is  the  large 
number  of  what  may  perhaps  best  be  described  as  "  occasional  "  prostitutes. 
By  the  "  occasional  "  prostitute  is  meant  a  woman  or  girl  who,  while  living 
an  immoral  life,  does  not  depend  for  her  living  wholly  upon  the  proceeds 
of  prostitution;  this  is  a  somewhat  different  class  from  the  "clandestine" 
prostitute  under  the  European  classification.  Where,  as  in  many  European 
cities,  there  are  police  regulations  which  require  prostitutes  to  be  registered 
as  such,  those  who  do  not  register  are  classified  as  "  clandestine."  This 
class  will,  however,  include  many  who  live  wholly  by  prostitution  as 
well  as  some  who  do  not.  Under  our  different  conditions,  the  semi-pro- 
fessional prostitute  may  be — in  fact  often  is — no  more  clandestine  in  her 
methods  than  the  professional.  The  difference  is  that  she  follows  some 
other  vocation,  but  supplements  her  income  by  prostitution.  These  "  occa- 
sional "  are  of  many  varieties.  Some  are  married  women  who  "  sport  " 
with  or  without  their  husbands'  knowledge  or  connivance;  some  are  girls 
living  at  home,  sometimes  in  quite  respectable  homes.  Domestics,  business 
or  working  women,  chorus  girls,  are  represented  in  the  class.  Their  degrees 
of  connection  with  the  business  are  equally  varied,  from  the  prostitute 
who  regularly  plies  this  calling  at  night,  but  works  in  the  daytime  as  a 
blind,  in  order  to  avoid  arrest  as  a  vagrant,  to  the  bona  fide  worker  who 
merely,  in  the  phrase  of  her  circle,  "  sports  on  the  side."  As  varied  are 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated.  With  some  it  is,  as  they  declare, 
"  for  fun "  or  "  for  a  good  time,"  expressions  which  may  mean  in  some 
cases  sexual  passion,  in  others  desire  for  the  company  into  which  their 
practices  lead  them,  and  the  suppers,  shows  and  drinks  paid  for  by  their 
male  associates,  which  are  the  only  remuneration  they  accept.  Others, 
while  "  out  for  a  good  time "  are  ready  to  receive  presents  of  jewelry, 
clothing,  etc.,  in  addition.  Still  others,  actuated  by  the  desire  for  more 
comfortable  or  luxurious  living  than  they  can  otherwise  earn,  or  merely 
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for  making  money,  exact  or  accept  a  direct  fee.  Moreover,  the  modes  of 
"  doing  business  "  are  of  different  kinds.  Sometimes  the  patrons  are  found 
among  the  men  employed  in  the  same  place,  or  others  whom  they  intro- 
duce. Sometimes  one  girl  is  a  ring-leader,  and  introduces  men  to  her 
associates.  Many  of  this  class  in  the  evening  frequent  restaurants,  hotels, 
theatres,  dance  halls,  rinks,  picture  shows,  etc.,  to  "  pick  up  "  men.  And 
not  a  few  of  them  engage  in  street  soliciting  as  unblushingly  as  their 
professional  sisters. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  "  occasional  "  prostitution,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  definite  statistics.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  however,  was 
thought  sufficient  to  warrant  extended  and  careful  inquiry  and  observation; 
and  the  conditions  revealed  were  shocking.  The  out-and-out  prostitutes, 
as  a  class,  are  known  to  have  existed  always,  and  in  a  large  city  their 
presence  in  considerable  numbers  is  more  or  less  to  be  expected.  This 
condition,  therefore,  however  serious,  is  at  any  rate  nothing  new,  and  there 
are  established  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  by  which  it  may  at  least  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  where  not  merely  immorality,  but  more  or 
less  thoroughly  commercialized  immorality,  invades  offices,  shops  and 
factories,  takes  up  its  abode  in  apartment  and  rooming  houses,  or  even  in 
the  home,  and  lurks  in  amusement  resorts,  in  such  a  form  that  those 
engaged  in  it  are  not  a  segregated  and  despised  class,  but  outwardly 
respectable,  and  with  a  definite  standing  in  the  world  of  business  and 
industry,  there  is  a  very  much  more  serious  situation.  For  this  means  that 
the  innocent  and  pure-minded  of  either  sex  may  have  to  be  in  daily  and 
hourly  association  with  the  corrupt,  that  promotion  or  the  permanence  of 
employment  may  depend  upon  favor  that  can  be  only  improperly  secured, 
and  that  the  virtuous  girl,  earning  a  scanty  living  by  honest  toil,  has  con- 
tinually kept  before  her  the  vision  of  the  finery  and  luxury  and  the  "  good 
times "  to  be  obtained  by  relaxing  the  vigilant  struggle  to  maintain  her 
self-respect. 

Cadets,  Procurers,  etc.,  and  their  Methods. 

The  term  "  cadet  "  as  now  commonly  used  in  this  connection,  signifies 
much  the  same  as  the  older  and  uglier  word  "  pimp,"  but  it  has  also  a 
further  meaning,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  present-day  conditions  in 
the  vice  business.  The  "  cadet "  is  primarily  a  young  man  who  lives  upon 
the  earnings  of  a  prostitute,  or  sometimes  of  more  than  one.  Frequently, 
he  appears '  to  be  the  woman's  lover,  and  her  devotion  to  him — the  last 
spark  of  womanliness  that  her  degrading  life  has  left  to  her — leads  her 
to  shield  him  from  justice.  He  is  a  pander  who  procures  business  for  his 
woman.  When  she  is  soliciting  in  the  street,  he  often  acts  as  a  scout, 
warning  her  of  the  approach  of  police  or  detectives.  He  looks  after  her 
interests  when  arrested,  and  in  case  of  conviction,  pays  her  fine.  He  is, 
in  short,  her  business  manager.  Sometimes  he  professes  to  be  able,  by 
means  of  political  or  other  influence,  to  protect  his  woman  or  women  from 
the  law.  The  conditions  in  Toronto  are  less  favorable  to  the  cadet  than 
in  some  other  places,  and  consequently  this  detestable  specimen  of  humanity 
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is  less  common  here,  but  is  not  by  any  means  unknown.  An  extension 
of  the  last-named  phase  of  the  cadet's  business  appears  to  exist  in  some 
of  the  foreign  colonies  in  Toronto,  in  the  form  of  what  might  almost  be 
called  a  vice  trust.  A  certain  set  of  men,  who  by  virtue  of  longer  residence 
in  this  country  plausibly  represent  themselves  as  "  knowing  the  ropes " 
and  possessing  influence  of  various  sorts,  levy  tribute  from  prostitutes, 
keepers  and  cadets,  partly  by  promise  of  aid  in  case  of  trouble,  partly  by 
threats  of  denunciation  to  the  police,  sometimes  even  by  violence.  In 
return  for  the  tribute,  they  render,  or  pretend  to  render,  service  by  in- 
fluencing the  police,  by  "  fixing "  the  evidence  in  case  of  prosecution,  etc. 
The  existence  and  extent  of  this  system  are  very  difficult  to  verify,  especially 
as  its  field  of  operation  is  among  the  non-English  immigrants,  but  informa- 
tion concerning  it  has  been  received  from  several  independent  sources, 
closely  in  touch  with  conditions  in  those  quarters  of  the  city. 

Closely  connected  with  this  local  business,  is  that  of  transferring  women 
from  place  to  place  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  traffic.  This  is  done  in 
various  ways.  Often  girls  seem  to  travel  from  place  to  place  on  their  own 
account.  Keepers  of  houses  take  trips  to  other  cities  to  procure  "  fresh 
stuff."  And  the  Commission  has  also  been  told  of  people  who  make  a 
business  of  travelling  between  Toronto  and  certain  American  cities  and 
exporting  Canadian  girls  for  immoral  purposes,  but  its  investigations  have 
not  resulted  in  definite  information  of  such  a  business. 

75  there  a  White  Slave  Traffic  in  Toronto? 

A  question  to  which  the  Commission  has  given  earnest  attention  is 
that  of  the  existence  in  Toronto  of  a  "  white  slave  traffic."  This  expression 
is  one  which  is  often  used  in  such  a  loose  way  that  some  definition  of  it 
seems  to  be  needed.  Sometimes  it  is  used  merely  as  a  synonym  for  com- 
mercialized vice,  and  where  that  business  is  carried  on  in  such  a  way 
that  keepers,  "  cadets,"  etc.,  are  making  large  profits  by  the  exploiting  of 
weak  and  vicious  girls  and  women,  the  term  may  not  be  wholly  inappro- 
priate. Yet  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  prostitute  remains  in  the 
business  voluntarily  and  is  not  held  against  her  will,  "  slavery "  is  not 
an  accurate  term  by  which  to  describe  the  condition.  At  other  times,  the 
term  "  white  slavery  "  is  used  for  the  business  of  procuring  and  furnishing 
girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  In  so  far  as  this  business  includes 
leading  innocent  girls  into  an  immoral  life  by  force  or  fraud,  the  term  is 
quite  in  place.  But  if  it  is  to  have  any  special  significance,  it  should  be 
confined  to  such  cases.  When  a  girl  is  conveyed  to  any  place  for  immoral 
purposes  by  any  false  pretence  or  deception,  or  while  intoxicated  or  drugged, 
so  as  not  to  be  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  or  when,  having  been 
by  any  means  induced  to  enter  an  immoral  resort,  she  is  kept  there  either 
by  force  or  threats,  or  by  such  devices  as  keeping  her  in  debt  and  refusing 
her  clothes  in  which  she  could  appear  on  the  street,  then  there  is  "  white 
slavery"  properly  so-called,  except  that,  of  course,  the  victim  may  not  be 
white,  as  the  traffic  includes  all  races  and  colors. 
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Is  there  a  "white  slave"  traffic  in  Toronto?  The  Commission,  in 
beginning  its  work,  was  quite  aware  that  there  was  a  somewhat  general 
impression  that  such  a  traffic  existed  in  the  city;  it  accordingly  made  a 
special  point  of  enquiring  in  all  directions  open  to  it,  including  prostitutes 
and  other  fallen  women  themselves,  social  workers,  matrons  and  others  in 
charge  of  refuge  and  rescue  homes,  etc.,  as  to  how  and  why  girls  go 
wrong.  But  while  a  considerable  body  of  information  has  been  accumu- 
lated as  to  the  influences  and  causes  by  which  girls  are  corrupted,  and  led 
to  enter  upon  a  life  of  professional  vice,  there  has  been  no  positive  evidence 
secured  of  the  existence  in  Toronto  of  a  system  of  obtaining  and  retaining 
involuntary  victims  for  the  business  of  vice  of  such  dimensions  or  character 
as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  a  "  white  slave  traffic "  flourishes  here. 
For  such  a  statement  implies  not  merely  the  occurrence  of  individual  cases, 
but  the  existence  of  an  organized  system  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
prostitutes  by  such  nefarious  means.  The  mere  fact  that,  so  far  as  Toronto 
is  concerned,  the  great  majority  of  prostitutes  are  not  inmates  of  resorts 
conducted  by  others,  but  are  operating  on  their  own  account,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  "white  slave"  methods  are  not  a  prime  factor  in  the  business 
here.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  individual  instances  do 
occur.  In  a  case  which  was  ventilated  in  the  courts  just  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission,  a  young  girl  swore  that  two  or  three  days  after 
being  engaged  ostensibly  to  assist  in  waiting  on  customers  in  an  ice-cream 
parlor,  she  was  locked  into  a  bedroom  by  her  employer,  and  a  man  sent 
into  her,  who  accomplished  her  ruin.  Afterwards  she  was  kept  at  the 
business  of  prostitution  for  the  profit  of  the  employer,  who  "  told  her  all 
sorts  of  things  to  frighten  her,"  until  her  parents  learned  of  the  matter, 
and  put  a  stop  to  it.  This  girl's  evidence  did  not  show  that  she  had  been 
subjected  to  actual  violence,  even  on  the  first  occasion.  And  on  subsequent 
occasions  she  had  certainly  acted  voluntarily,  so  that  this  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  "  white  slavery."  Yet  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  girl  was 
barely  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  this  tiountry, 
was  a  foreigner  in  a  strange  land,  of  which  she  knew  neither  the  language 
nor  the  customs,  that  she  earned,  assuming  her  evidence  to  be  true,  much 
money  for  her  mistress,  herself  receiving  merely,  as  pocket  money,  sums 
ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  out  of  the  fees  collected  from  the 
men  of  all  sorts,  including  numerous  Chinamen,  to  whom  she  was  cajoled 
or  urged  into  submitting,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  such  a  case  is 
in  principle  not  very  far  removed  from  "  white  slavery." 

In  another  case  reported  to  the  Commission,  a  gentleman  had  in  his 
house  as  a  domestic  a  young  girl  of  foreign  birth,  a  recent  immigrant, 
who  after  a  time  gave  notice  of  her  intention  to  leave.  She  stated  that 
she  had  been  offered  employment  in  an  ice-cream  parlor — not  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  case — and  repeated  many  promises  that  had 
been  made  to  her  of  generous  pay,  presents  and  "  good  times  "  generally. 
In  such  rosy  colors  had  the  new  situation  been  painted  that  the  employer, 
who  was  of  the  same  nationality  as  his  domestic,  became  suspicious,  and 
caused  enquiries  to  be  made  regarding  this  El  Dorado  of  an  ice-cream 
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parlor.  He  was  informed  that  it  was  a  place  of  bad  reputation,  the  ice- 
cream business  being  merely  a  blind.  The  girl,  however,  on  being  told 
of  this  did  not  believe  it,  thinking  it  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  her  employer 
to  retain  her  in  his  service.  She  went  to  the  new  place,  and  two  or  three 
nights  later  rang  her  former  employer's  door  bell  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  half  dressed,  with  her  clothing  torn  and  disordered,  and  in  a  state 
of  terrified  excitement.  Her  story  was  that  on  this  night,  the  man  who 
owned  the  place  was  away  from  home — possibly  by  pre-arrangement,  and 
that  a  strange  man  had  come  into  her  room  and  attempted  to  violate  her. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  she  escaped  from  him,  and  fled  from  the  house, 
making  her  way  to  the  only  refuge  she  knew,  the  house  of  her  former 
employer.  The  circumstances  in  this  case  were  such  that  it  could  be  made 
to  appear,  in  the  event  of  an  investigation,  as  at  the  worst  an  assault  by 
some  unknown  person,  who  would  doubtless  in  the  meantime  have  dis- 
appeared. But  it  could  equally  well  appear  as  a  concerted  attempt  to 
ruin  a  decent  girl,  trusting  to  being  able  to  retain  control  over  her,  when 
once  that  had  been  accomplished,  by  such  means  as  are  too  well  known 
to  those  by  whom  such  deeds  are  perpetrated. 

In  another  case,  an  officer  of  the  Commission  was  called  on  the 
telephone  at  a  late  hour  one  evening  and  asked  if  he  could  arrange  imme- 
diately for  some  place  where  a  girl  who  was  in  trouble  could  be  taken  in 
and  cared  for  over  night.  It  was  explained  that  the  girl  was  a  prostitute, 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  City  some  time  before  by  a  certain  man, 
but  who  now,  under  the  influence  of  persons  who  had  become  interested  in 
her,  wished  to  break  away  from  the  man  and  from  her  present  mode  of 
life.  The  person  telephoning  feared,  however,  that  unless  she  could  be 
at  once  removed  from  the  house  in  which  she  was,  she  would  be  spirited 
away,  and  lost  to  the  friends  who  were  trying  to  rescue  her.  A  refuge 
was  arranged  for  within  a  few  minutes,  but  later  in  the  evening  the 
report  was  made  that  the  girl  had  refused  to  accompany  her  friend  who 
went  for  her.  On  the  following  day,  however,  a  woman  social  worker 
went  to  see  her,  succeeded  in  winning  her  confidence,  and  took  her  to  the 
refuge  provided.  The  girl  explained  to  the  worker  that  the  reason  for 
her  refusal  the  night  before  was  that  the  man  who  was  exploiting  her  had 
come  to  the  house  and  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  left  him,  and  also  told 
her  that  if  she  complained  to  the  police  and  thus  brought  herself  under 
their  notice,  she  would  be  deported;  so  that  between  terror  of  violence 
and  fear  of  being  deported,  she  had  not  dared  to  go  with  the  friend  who 
would  have  taken  her  away. 

Incidents  such  as  the  above  go  to  show  that  where  there  is  a  highly 
profitable  commerce  in  vice,  there  will  be  persons  engaged  in  that  com- 
merce who  will  hesitate  at  nothing  to  accomplish  their  ends.  And  when- 
ever circumstances  bring  within  the  power  of  such  persons  girls  who  are 
young,  weak,  friendless  and  ignorant,  cases  of  veritable  "  white  slavery " 
will  occur. 
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Massage  Parlors. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Toronto  newspapers  have  been  publishing 
advertisements  of  massage  parlors.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1915,  about  a  score  of  such  advertisements  were  appearing  daily.  Some 
of  the  advertisements  appear  in  more  than  one  of  the  papers,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  are  standing  advertisements,  that  is  to  say,  they  appear 
in  the  same  form  from  day  to  day.  One  of  these  advertisements  in  a  recent 
issue  of  an  evening  paper  specifies  that  the  massage  operators  are  "  New 
York  ladies;"  another  that  the  operator  is  a  -  San  Francisco  lady;"  another 
describes  herself  as  a  "European  operator;"  another  as  a  "European 
lady ;"  and  a  "  Young  English  lady  "  announces  that  she  "  gives  treatment 
at  her  own  house." 

In  all  the  massage  parlors  investigated,  the  operators  were  women, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  customers  were  men.  In  a  few  cases, 
the  women  professed  to  be  trained  nurses  or  beauty  specialists  and  to 
carry  on  only  legitimate  massage,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  operators 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  scientific  massage,  and  the  prevalence  of  nefarious 
practices  among  the  places  advertising  massage  treatment  was  fully  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  possible  to  state  explicitly  in  a  public  report  such  as  this 
the  details  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  Commission  regarding  the 
practices  referred  to.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  say  that 
nearly  all  the  so-called  massage  parlors  investigated  were  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion and  worse, — the  "worse"  standing  for  things  abominable  and  un- 
speakable, things  compared  with  which  ordinary  prostitution,  as  that  word 
is  commonly  understood,  is  respectable.  It  is  even  impossible  to  give  the 
details  of  the  treatment  given  by  the  women  professing  to  give  only 
legitimate  massage  to  men.  These  women  admit  that  six  out  of  seven  men 
who  come  to  them  do  not  return  because  they  do  not  get  from  them  the 
kind  of  treatment  they  want.  The  treatment  they  do  get,  however,  trans- 
gresses the  bounds  of  decency,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  men  make  no  pretence  of  being  ill  and  the  women  are  just  any 
unqualified  and  unauthorized  females  who  may  choose  to  call  themselves 
massage  operators  and  advertise  as  such. 

Some  of  the  women  confronted  with  the  enormity  of  their  offences, 
professed  their  intention  of  abandoning  their  practices,  and  wrote  letters 
promising  to  do  so. 

One  writes: — 

"  When  I  went  into  the  business,  I  certainly  thought  I  could  do  a 
straight  massage  business.  ...  I  am  constantly  having  men  asking  for 
the  most  filthy  treatment.  I  have  even  had  young  boys  come  to  me,  and 
knowing  what  they  wanted,  I  have  always  refused  them  admittance.  Fully 
three  parts  of  the  men  coming  do  not  expect  massage,  but  something  else." 

Another,  a  young  woman  who  claims  to  have  a  diploma  as  a  trained 
nurse,  writes:  — 
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"  I  am  desirous  of  doing  a  perfectly  clean  and  proper  business,  but, 
owing  to  the  numerous  places  doing  any  but  a  clean  business,  will  have 
to  admit  that  at  times  I  have  been  forced  to  give  treatments  that  were  not 
proper  in  order  to  earn  a  living  for  myself  and  children.    .    .  . 

"  Almost  all  the  patients  calling  here,  owing  to  improper  treatments 
practised  on  them  at  other  places,  insist  upon  the  practice,  therefore  making 
it  very  hard  for  me.  So  I  was  compelled  to  comply  with  their  wishes  or 
starve." 

Another  says: — 

"  I  entered  the  business,  not  knowing  the  true  nature,  and  am  sorry 
I  drifted  into  anything  otherwise." 

And  still  another: — 

"  I  commenced  the  massage  business,  thinking  it  was  a  good,  honest 
business,  but  I  find  90  per  cent,  of  the  customers  expected  treatments  that 
I  could  not  as  a  true  woman  give." 

One  of  the  women,  however,  when  taxed  with  the  real  character  of  her 
occupation,  assumed  a  defiant  attitude  and  claimed  that  she  had  friends 
who  would  protect  her  from  molestation. 

Some  of  these  women  have  children  living  with  them.  A  little  girl 
of  about  ten  who  answered  the  door  at  one  place  explained  her  mother's 
occupation  in  her  innocent  way  in  language  which  she  said  she  had  heard 
her  mother's  gentlemen  friends  use. 

One  of  the  women,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of  her 
customers,  said  that  they  ranged  mostly  from  18  to  23. 

Some  of  the  women  have  come  here  from  cities  of  the  United  States, 
in  some  of  which  they  said  they  were  not  permitted  to  advertise  or  practise 
their  occupation.  Confirmatory  of  statements  to  this  effect  is  a  letter  from 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  Buffalo,  in  which  he  says: — 

"  There  are  numbers  of  osteopaths  practising  here,  but  they  are  legi- 
timate practitioners.  From  time  to  time,  we  are  bothered  by  lady  mas- 
sageurs,  who  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  prostitutes,  and  as  soon  as  we 
become  cognizant  of  their  practices,  evidence  is  obtained  and  they  are 
driven  out  of  the  city." 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Detroit  writes  that  massage  parlors 
are  not  allowed  to  operate  there.  He  adds  that  they  are  prosecuted  as  dis- 
orderly houses  and  the  massage  operators  driven  out  of  the  city.  The 
Assistant  District  Attorney  at  Rochester  makes  a  similar  report.  These 
statements  doubtless  account  for  the  presence  of  some  of  these  women  in 
Toronto. 
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The  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Chicago  writes  that  in  that  city  the 
keepers  of  massage  parlors  are  prosecuted  under  their  Code,  and  that  at 
the  present  time  steps  are  being  taken  for  a  more  "  effective  measure  of 
control  of  this  insidious  form  of  immorality."  He  adds  that  the  Chicago 
papers  have  adopted  the  policy  of  refusing  this  class  of  advertisements. 

The  District  Attorney  of  New  York  City  writes  that  "  prosecutions  of 
these  places  have  been  upon  the  theory  of  keeping  and  maintaining  dis- 
orderly houses." 

It  may  just  be  added  that  there  was  a  prosecution  of  one  of  these 
massage  women  in  the  Toronto  Police  Court  two  or  three  years  ago,  at 
the  instance  of  a  private  citizen.  The  woman  was  found  guilty  and  fined 
ten  dollars. 

Note. — It  is  only  fair  to  the  newspapers  to  state  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  Commission,  it  goes  without  the  saying  that  there  is  not  a  newspaper 
publisher  in  Toronto  who  would  knowingly  publish  advertisements  of  the 
character  indicated  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

III.  The  Social  Evil  and  the  Law. 

(a)  The  Law  Itself. 

Prostitution  a  Crime;  Consequences  as  regards: 

1.  Regulation; 

2.  Segregation; 

3.  Toleration. 

(&)  The  Administration  of  the  Law. 

1.  The  Policy  of  the  Police  Department: 
Investigation, 

Sources  of  Information, 
Conclusions. 

2.  The  Punishment  of  Offenders  by  the  Courts. 
Analysis  of  Sentences  Imposed — Their  Effects. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

In  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  presented  by  the 
conditions  which  have  been  found  to  exist,  the  first  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  naturally  presents  itself  is  the  legal  one,  and  one  of  the  first 
inquiries  naturally  is:  What  effects  are  the  laws  and  their  enforcement 
having  upon  the  situation?  In  discussing  that  question  in  a  practical 
way  with  reference  to  our  own  City,  we  have  considered  it  under  the  two 
main  divisions  (a)  The  Law  Itself,  (b)  The  Administration  of  the  Law. 
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(a)  The  Law  in  Relation  to  Prostitution. 

The  starting  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  in  our  consideration 
of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  the  fundamental  laws  under  which 
commercialized  vice  has  to  be  dealt  with  are  contained  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada.  They  are  not  City  by-laws,  nor  police  regulations,  but 
an  integral  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  appended  Report  of  the  Legal 
Committee  (page  153)  shows  clearly  enough,  not  only  that  commercialized 
vice  is  under  the  ban  of  the  Criminal  Law,  but  also  that  every  phase  of  the 
traffic  is  explicitly  dealt  with  and  fairly  adequate  penalties  imposed. 
Amendments  to  the  law  in  some  particulars  may  be  thought  desirable,  but 
on  the  whole  the  law  is  at  present  as  explicit  and  emphatic  as  it  can  well 
be  made. 

Prostitution  a  Crime. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  how  prostitution  should  be  dealt 
with  in  Toronto  must,  therefore,  be  postulated  upon  the  fact  that  prostitu- 
tion is,  under  Canadian  law,  a  crime.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  that 
it  at  once  practically  disposes  of  certain  rather  commonly  suggested  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  subject.  All  proposals  of  regulation,  segregation  or 
toleration  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  business 
of  commercialized  vice  in  all  its  phases  is  under  the  ban  of  the  Criminal 
Law. 

1.  Regulation. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Parisian  system  of 
licensing,  strict  regulation,  and  medical  inspection  should  be  adopted  in 
Toronto  and  other  Canadian  cities.  Such  proposals,  however,  overlook  the 
fundamental  difference  that  the  Parisian  system  is  based  upon  the  absence 
of  any  prohibition  in  the  criminal  law,  so  that  the  business  of  conducting 
a  bawdy  house  there  is  as  legitimately  and  exclusively  a  matter  of  police 
regulation,  as  is  in  Toronto  the  business  of  conducting  a  theatre.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  by  a  person  in  Paris  who  wishes  to  open  such  a 
house  is  to  make  known  his  intention  and  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
civic  authorities.    No  Canadian  city  has  power  to  grant  such  permission. 

No  system,  therefore,  of  dealing  with  the  business  of  prostitution  which 
implies  legal  recognition,  or  the  conferring  of  any  status  upon  it,  is 
possible  as  a  consistent  and  lawful  system  under  the  present  laws  of 
Canada.  Any  proposal,  consequently,  that  prostitution  be  dealt  with  in 
any  Canadian  city  as  it  is  dealt  with  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities, 
must  logically  pre-suppose  the  repeal  of  those  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada  which  make  the  carrying  on  of  this  business  to  any  extent 
or  under  any  conditions  a  crime.  To  treat  this  business  as  a  necessary 
and  legitimate  one,  only  needing  to  be  regulated,  like  some  other  busi- 
nesses, which,  on  account  of  their  nature,  require  to  have  restrictions 
thrown  around  them,  it  would  be  necessary  for  it  first  to  be  made  legi- 
timate by  repealing  or  amending  the  laws  which  at  present  totally  pro- 
hibit it.  Now,  your  Commission  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
laws  in  this  regard  should  not  be  repealed  or  relaxed.    We  do  not  think 
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that  it  would  be  desirable  to  so  change  the  law  as  to  legalize  and  regulate 
prostitution,  instead  of  prohibiting  it.  We  have  not,  however,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  include  in  our  Report  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  based.,  The  simple  fact  is  that  no  such  change  could 
possibly  be  made  in  this  country  to-day.  Public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
it.  The  mere  proposal  of  it  would  be  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  indignant 
protest  from  all  sides.  The  Minneapolis  Vice  Commission  of  1911,  in  its 
Report,  discussing  the  question,  said:  "  Legalizing  and  licensing  prostitution 
is  a  method  foreign  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  American  people 
and  repugnant  to  their  moral  sense.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
elect  a  state  legislature  which  would  repeal  the  present  laws  and  sub- 
stitute others;  or  a  city  council  which  would  follow  this  up  with  appro- 
priate ordinances.  The  people  would  tolerate  neither  them  nor  their 
legislation."  What  is  here  asserted  of  American,  would  be  still  more 
emphatically  true  of  Canadian,  sentiment. 

Prof.  Chas.  R.  Henderson,  reporting  on  this  subject  for  the  Russell- 
Sage  Foundation,  disposes  of  the  question  of  legalization  in  a  statement 
certainly  as  applicable  to  Canada  as  to  the  United  States:  "So  long  as 
public  opinion  remains  what  it  is,  the  business  of  prostitution  can  never 
be  made  in  any  sense  legal;  it  cannot  be  openly  recognized  as  legitimate; 
it  cannot  be  licensed;  it  cannot  in  any  way  secure  legal  standing  before 
the  courts;  the  wages  of  the  harlot  cannot  be  collected  by  suit  at  law;  the 
landlord  who  rents  a  house  for  such  purpose  is  liable  to  prosecution.  Any 
attempt  to  introduce  such  laws  as  those  which  are  in  force  in  some  countries 
of  Continental  Europe  would  ruin  the  social  and  political  career  of  any 
legislator." 

It  must,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  this  whole  subject,  be  recognized  as 
a  settled  fact  not  only  that  prostitution  is  in  this  country  a  crime,  but  that 
it  is  certain  to  remain  so  indefinitely.  And  it  follows  that  there  cannot  be 
such  a  thing  as  legal  regulation  of  it.  The  law  can  only  prohibit  and 
suppress  crimes.    It  cannot  regulate  them. 

2.  Segregation. — The  plan  of  toleration  or  "  winking  at "  prostitution 
within  a  segregated  area  or  "  red  light  district "  is  open  to  the  same  criti- 
cism, namely,  that  the  city  or  other  municipality  which  adopts  this  system 
thereby  becomes  accessory  to  crime;  for  the  municipality  has  no  power  to 
legalize  the  traffic;  the  Criminal  Code  settles  that.  What  the  municipality 
which  adopts  a  policy  of  segregation  does,  therefore,  is  to  say  in  effect  to 
the  criminal — "  If  you  commit  your  crime  on  this  street,  you  will  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished,  but  if  you  go  around  the  block  and  commit  it  on  the 
next  street,  though  it  is  no  less  a  crime  there,  you  will  not  be  prosecuted." 

There  is  a  prevalent  misconception  regarding  segregation  which  should 
be  mentioned  here.  Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  segregation  is  the 
European  system.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  Flexner,  in 
"Prostitution  in  Europe" — an  exhaustive  study  published  in  1914 — says:  — 
"  Segregation  in  the  sense  of  an  attempt  to  confine  the  prostitutes  of  a 
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city,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  to  a  single  locality,  or  even  to  a  few 
definite  localities,  is  not  undertaken  in  any  European  city  from  Budapest 
to  Glasgow."  What  is  done  in  many  European  cities  is  to  issue  licenses, 
or  virtual  licenses,  to  houses  or  individuals;  but  these  may,  and  do,  locate 
anywhere.  No  doubt,  the  business  of  prostitution,  like  other  businesses, 
tends  to  concentrate  in  certain  sections,  owing  to  conditions  by  which  the 
business  is  affected.  So  long  as  this  business  is  not  absolutely  eliminated 
it  will,  for  its  own  reasons,  be  carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  a  city  more 
than  in  certain  other  parts.  That  is  the  case  in  Toronto  to-day,  but  this 
is  not  what  is  meant  by  segregation.  The  ground  of  this  misconception  as 
to  segregation  being  the  prevailing  method  in  Europe  seems  to  be  a  con- 
fusion between  reglementation,  or  regulation  by  police  ordinance,  and 
segregation.  These  have  nothing  necessarily  in  common,  except  that  they 
both  tolerate  the  brothel.  But  even  though  segregation  did  prevail  in 
Europe,  there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  fundamental  difference  of  condition 
that  exists  between  a  country  whose  laws  do  not  make  prostitution  per  se  a 
crime,  and  one  whose  laws  do  make  it  a  crime.  In  the  former  case  there 
would  be  segregation  plus  regulation.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  case  in 
this  country,  the  conditions  under  segregation  are  such  as  are  described  by 
the  chief  constable  of  a  Canadian  city  in  a  letter  addressed  to  this  Com- 
mission:— 

"  Segregation  as  permitted  in  some  parts  of  this  country  is,  to  my  mind, 
most  abominable.  Here  you  permit  a  certain  number  of  persons  (generally 
the  lowest  scum  of  creation)  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land  by  running 
bawdy  houses  combined  with  drinking  saloons,  without  calling  on  them  to 
pay  one  cent  in  the  shape  of  license  duties  or  taxes,  and  without  any 
medical  or  other  supervision,  and  permit  them  to  amass  in  many  cases  large 
fortunes,  and  their  return  for  this  monopoly  is  the  ruination  of  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  hundreds  of  poor  unfortunates  every  year." 

3.  Toleration. — Some  people  who  might  not  favor  segregation,  seem  not 
to  be  convinced  that  the  laws  against  prostitution  can  be  successfully  en- 
forced, and  therefore  favor  a  policy  of  toleration,  i.e.,  of  laxity  with  regard 
to  law  enforcement,  except  in  cases  where  the  breach  of  law  is  committed 
in  some  peculiarly  flagrant  or  obnoxious  manner.  Now,  conceivably  it 
might  be  possible  to  argue  upon  rational  grounds  that  some  less  rigorous 
mode  of  dealing  with  prostitution  than  is  prescribed  by  our  present  laws 
would  have  better  results.  But  here  again  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  theory, 
but  with  a  condition.  The  condition  is,  that,  on  the  one  hand  our  present 
laws  treat  prostitution  as  in  all  circumstances,  a  crime,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  public  sentiment  would  not  tolerate  any  proposal  to  relax  the 
laws  in  this  regard.  The  question,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  consider 
is  not  whether  a  more  tolerant  treatment  of  prostitution  would  be  in  itself 
desirable,  but  whether  such  toleration  in  defiance  of  the  law  is  desirable. 
And  the  Commission  is  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not.  The  law 
will  not  be  changed.  Of  that  we  may  be  sure.  If  the  traffic  in  vice  is 
tolerated,  therefore,  it  must  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.    And  no 
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community  can  afford  to  deliberately  adopt  a  policy  which  sets  before  all 
its  citizens  an  example  of  lawlessness. 

(&)  The  Administration  of  the  Law. 

1.  The  Policy  of  the  Police  Department. — Whilst  the  Commission  is 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  both  as  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter 
of  morals,  a  policy  of  toleration  of  the  business  of  prostitution  is  wholly 
indefensible,  it  is  not,  of  course,  unaware  that  persons — fortunately  it  be- 
lieves a  steadily  lessening  number — whose  motives  are  above  suspicion, 
hold  to  a  different  view;  and  not  only  are  toleration  and  regulation  the 
policy  of  various  European  cities,  but  toleration  and  segregation  have  been 
and  still  are  the  policy  of  some  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  some  of  the  newest 
cities  of  Canada.  The  Commission  was  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
a  survey  of  the  other  cities  of  Canada  in  this  regard,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  invidious  to  even  mention  by  name  the  cities  to  which  reference  is  here 
made.  The  practice  of  other  communities  is  referred  to  merely  because  the 
Commission  feels  that  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  policy  which  it 
condemns  is  actually  and  openly  in  existence  in  other  Canadian  cities,  with 
the  approval  in  many  cases  of  reputable  citizens  who  defend  it  as  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  a  difficult  problem.  To  this,  however,  should  be  added 
that  wherever  a  Commission  of  enquiry  has  been  appointed — as  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Winnipeg,  Montreal — the  report  has 
invariably  been  unanimously  condemnatory  of  toleration  in  any  form,  and 
in  favor  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  it  may  be  added  that  a 
number  of  Canadian  cities,  especially  in  the  newer  provinces,  which  were 
formerly  conducted  on  the  "  wide  open  "  plan,  have  recently  had  "  the  lid 
put  on  tight,"  with  wholly  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  the  Commission  has 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

Now,  what  has  been  Toronto's  policy  in  the  matter? 

The  police  are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners, constituted  under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the  Mayor,  the  senior  County  Judge, 
and  the  senior  Police  Magistrate.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  has 
never  been  any  pronouncement  by  the  Board  against  the  enforcement  of 
any  laws  on  the  statute  books.  Moreover,  Toronto  is  happily  free  from  the 
police  scandals  which  have  disgraced  other  cities  on  this  continent.  There 
is  not  and  never  has  been  any  general  system  of  police  protection  or  graft 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  vice. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Commission  had  in  beginning  the  enquiry,  this 
situation  to  deal  with,  that  it  was  apparently  believed  by  many  citizens, 
and  that  indeed  the  statement  had,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, been  openly  made  on  public  platforms  and  given  wide  publicity  in  the 
press  of  the  City,  that  the  policy  of  Toronto's  police  force  was  one  of 
toleration  of  prostitution.  Being  anxious  to  pursue  its  investigation  in  a 
manner  at  once  so  thorough  and  so  fair  as  to  leave  no  room  for  controversy 
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as  to  its  findings,  and  to  do  no  injustice  to  anyone  by  its  report,  the 
Commission  addressed  by  letter  to  Toronto  officials,  a  request  similar  to  that 
preferred  to  officials  of  other  cities  for  a  statement  of  their  views  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  social  evil.  Unlike  the  law  officers  of 
other  cities,  from  a  number  of  whom  replies  were  received,  some  of  which 
contained  statements  of  experiences  and  views  of  much  value,  the  Toronto 
Magistrates  and  Chief  Constable  made  no  statement.  The  Police  Magistrates 
did  not  reply.  The  Chief  Constable  replied  only  by  the  statement  that  he 
did  "  not  think  it  advisable  to  express  any  opinion." 

At  a  later  stage,  statements  were  made  to  the  Commission  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  police  force  inimical  to  the  due  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against  commercialized  vice,  and  of  toleration  by  their 
supervisors  of  such  conduct.  The  Chief  Constable  was  then  invited  to  confer 
with  a  Committee  of  the  Commission  in  order  that  rebuttal  or  explanation 
of  such  statements  might,  if  possible,  be  made,  and  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  was  asked  for  access  to  the  books  of  the  Department  in 
order  that  the  allegations  made  might  be  either  confirmed  or  authoritatively 
refuted,  as  some  of  them,  at  least,  would,  if  authentic,  be  matter  of  record, 
The  Chief  Constable  agreed  to  meet  the  Committee  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  them  a  statement,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, of  the  information  desired.  The  Police  Commissioners,  on  the  re- 
quest for  information  being  submitted  to  them,  without  waiting  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  information  desired,  refused  to  furnish  any  information 
further  than  that  contained  in  the  annual  printed  reports  of  the  Chief 
Constable.  Later,  the  definite  request  for  access  to  the  police  books  with 
a  view  to  either  confirming  or  disproving  certain  statements  made  by  persons 
outside  the  force  to  this  Commission  was  also  refused. 

The  Commission,  having  no  authority  to  summon  witnesses,  or  to 
demand  the  production  of  records,  has  had  to  base  its  conclusions  regarding 
the  policy  pursued,  and  the  effects  of  that  policy,  upon  information  volun- 
tarily furnished,  upon  such  records  and  documents  as  were  accessible  to 
it,  and  upon  reference  from  the  actual  conditions  that  have  been  found  to 
exist. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  source  of  information  to  which  the  Commission 
was  referred  by  the  Police  Commissioners,  we  find  that  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Chief  Constable  to  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  for 
the  years  from  1907  to  1914  inclusive,  the  following  statements  as  to  houses 
of  ill-fame  and  disorderly  houses  are  made:  — 

In  the  Report  of  1907: 

"  The  number  of  these  places  vary  from  time  to  time,  but  not  allowed 
to  multiply  to  an  undue  extent,  nor  are  they  tolerated  in  localities  where 
their  presence  is  obnoxious." 
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For  the  year  1908: 

"Houses  of  Ill-Fame  and  Disorderly  Houses. 

"  Have  been  visited  and  prosecuted  whenever  the  circumstances  justified 
such  action,  the  effect  being  to  break  them  up  for  the  time  and  to  scatter 
the  inmates." 

For  the  year  1909: 

"  Houses  of  Ill-Fame,  etc. 

"  Have  received  such  close  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  police  that  the 
number  of  keepers  and  frequenters  appearing  on  the  records  is  con- 
siderably in.  excess  of  the  previous  year,  also  the  fines  imposed." 

For  the  year  1910: 

"  The  duty  of  the  police  in  this  connection  has  been  discharged  with 
vigilance  and  with  good  judgment,  preventing  the  number  of  loose  women 
from  increasing  or  becoming  unduly  obnoxious." 

For  the  year  1911: 

"  Houses  of  ill-fame  have  been  under  the  watchful  supervision  of  the 
Staff  of  this  Department,  who  have  been  successful  in  their  action  when 
other  measures  failed. 

"  Solicitation  on  the  streets  is  not  noticeable  to  any  extent,  and  the 
instances  that  do  occur  are  not  in  the  residential  districts." 

For  the  year  1912: 

"  Houses  of  ill-fame  have  been  visited,  raided  and  broken  up  in  many 
instances.  The  inmates  have  been  fined  or  imprisoned,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  law  to  banish  all  such  persons  from  the  City,  they  are  liable  to  resume 
business  when  they  see  a  chance  to  do  so." 

For  the  year  1913: 

"  Houses  of  ill-fame  have  been  carefully  watched,  visited,  raided  and 
prosecuted  when  the  circumstances  justified  such  action." 

For  the  year  1914: 

"  The  social  evil,  in  so  far  as  the  law  can  be  applied,  has  received  the 
energetic  attention  of  the  police,  and  the  prosecutions  show  a  marked 
increase." 

Such  expressions,  Occurring  in  the  reports  presented  from  year  to  year 
by  the  Chief  Constable,  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
for  the  past  eight  years,  may  presumably  be  fairly  taken  as  representing 
the  policy  of  the  Police  Department.    They  certainly  do  seem  to  indicate 
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an  attitude  towards  prostitution  different  from  that  toward  other  crimes. 
The  position  that  this  Commission  takes,  as  already  indicated,  is  that 
prostitution  being,  under  the  laws  of  this  country,  a  crime,  should  be  treated 
precisely  as  any  other  crime,  and  that  criminals  of  this  class  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  police  just  as  should  be  the  criminals  of  any  other  class. 
Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  of  the  head  of  the  Police  Force 
reporting  that  pickpockets  were  not  allowed  to  multiply  "  to  any  undue 
extent,"  or  that  assaults  to  the  person  were  not  "  tolerated  in  localities 
where  their  occurrence  was  obnoxious,"  or  that  good  judgment  had  been 
exercised  to  prevent  thieves  from  "  increasing  in  numbers  or  becoming 
unduly  obnoxious."  It  seems  a  fair  comment  upon  the  tenor  of  the  above- 
quoted  statements  that  while  they  may  perhaps  indicate  some  modification 
of  the  official  attitude  within  very  recent  years — possibly  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion — yet,  on  the  whole,  such  statements,  re- 
peatedly occurring  in  official  documents,  indicate  that  the  policy  of  our 
Police  Department  has  not  been  to  put  this  crime  of  prostitution  and  those 
who  habitually  commit  it,  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  other  crimes 
and  criminals. 

In  this  connection,  the  Commission  feels  bound  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  points: — 

(a)  The  prevalence  of  soliciting  and  "  picking  up "  of  men  by  pros- 
titutes on  a  number  of  down-town  streets.  This  could  hardly  be  so  great 
as  authentically  reported  to  the  Commission,  unless  there  were  some 
indifference  toward  it  on  the  part  of  the  police.  It  seems  perfectly  plain 
that  the  facts  reported  by  our  investigators  as  to  street  soliciting,  and  as  to 
the  massage  parlors,  could  have  been  just  as  easily  learned  by  the  police — 
if  not  by  the  men  in  uniforms,  at  least  by  the  plain  clothes  division  of 
the  force — and,  indeed,  reports  were  made  by  investigators  of  soliciting 
taking  place  under  the  eyes  of  policemen  who  took  no  notice  of  it. 

(b)  Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Commission  that  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  City,  particularly  those  peopled  mainly  by  immigrants  of 
foreign  birth,  it  is  very  difficult  for  respectable  residents  to  move  the 
police  to  action  by  complaints  about  disorderly  houses  or  prostitutes  solicit- 
ing on  the  streets.  The  Commission  feels  very  strongly  that  indifference 
to  conditions  in  these  quarters  of  the  City  is  not  less  to  be  condemned 
than  such  indifference  would  be  with  regard  to  any  other  section.  It  may 
be  that  conditions  in  these  quarters  make  strict  enforcement  of  the  law 
more  difficult  there,  yet  that  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  laxity,  for  it  is 
just  under  such  conditions  that  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  the  traffic  are 
liable  to  occur.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  the  cases  above  cited  of 
virtual  white  slavery,  the  victims  were  young  foreign  immigrant  girls, 
and  what  happened  in  these  cases  (and  may  happen  in  many  others)  was 
not  due  to  a  low  moral  character  in  the  victims,  but  to  their  helplessness, 
resulting  from  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  this  country,  its  language 
and  its  conditions. 
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(c)  Another  point  of  some  importance  arises  in  connection  with  the 
returns  of  offences  of  this  class  dealt  with  by  the  Staff  Department  of  the 
Police.  The  Chief  Constable's  annual  reports  contain  summaries  of  the 
number  of  cases  of  keepers,  inmates,  and  frequenters  of  houses  of  ill-fame 
and  disorderly  houses  dealt  with.  With  a  view  to  studying  the  way  in  which 
offences  against  the  laws  relating  to  prostitution  are  dealt  with,  the  Com- 
mission also  procured  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  a  certified  return  of  all 
cases  heard  and  determined  in  the  City  Police  Courts,  of  offenders  of  this 
class,  between  January  1st,  1911,  and  June  30th,  1914.  Comparing  these 
numbers  with  those  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Police  Department,  as 
summarized  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Constable,  the  difference 
seems  remarkably  great.  In  1911  the  Chief  Constable's  report  shows  131 
cases  of  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame  and  disorderly  houses.  The  Police  Court 
records  of  that  year,  as  attested  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  show  26  cases. 
Of  inmates  and  frequenters  there  were,  according  to  the  Chief  Constable's 
Report,  236,  while  the  official  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  show  7  cases. 
In  1912  there  were  dealt  with,  by  the  police,  according  to  the  Chief  Constable's 
Report,  249  cases  of  keepers.  The  official  records  show  88.  In  that  year  the 
Chief  Constable's  Report  shows  510  cases  of  inmates  and  frequenters.  The 
official  records,  166.  In  1913  the  Chief  Constable's  Report  shows  for  that 
year  412  cases  of  inmates  and  frequenters  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
police.  The  official  records  show  183  cases  tried.  In  short,  if  the  figures 
in  both  records  are  correct,  it  would  appear  that  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  handled  by  the  police  were  not  brought  into  Court. 

On  enquiry  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Constable  regarding  this  dis- 
crepancy, it  was  suggested  that  the  explanation  might  be  that  the  Police 
books  recorded  all  the  charges  laid,  while  the  reports  of  the  Police  Court 
Clerk  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  included  only  the  cases  in  which  sentences 
were  imposed.  That  is  not  correct,  however,  for  of  418  cases  contained  in 
the  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  period  studied,  sentences  were 
imposed  in  233  only,  the  rest  being  recorded  as  discharged,  withdrawn  or 
remanded.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  explanation  the  only  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  cases  are  disposed  of 
by  the  Police  Department  without  being  brought  into  Court.  Now  the  public 
are  not  unfamiliar  with  this  mode  of  dealing  with  minor  offences,  such  as 
e.g.,  breaches  of  the  snow-cleaning  by-laws.  But  serious  crimes  ought  not 
to  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  And  if  the  police  deal,  without  bringing  them 
into  Court,  with  so  many  frequenters,  inmates,  and  even  keepers  of  houses 
of  ill-fame,  as  the  above  cited  figures  indicate,  it  is  another  evidence  that 
they  do  not  regard  such  offences  as  serious  crimes. 

(d)  A  similar  point  arises  in  connection  with  the  statements  above 
referred  to,  which  were  made  to  this  Commission,  regarding  certain  police- 
men and  detectives  who  are  still  members  of  the  police  force,  frequenting 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Police  Commissioners  and 
the  Chief  Constable  with  reference  thereto.  This  Commission  was  not  em- 
powered to  cenduct  a  judicial  enquiry  into  such  charges,  yet  it  could  not 
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disregard  them  because,  if  true,  they  would  certainly  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  conditions  which  the  Commission  was  created  to  investigate.  Some  of 
the  statements  were  quite  definite,  including  names  and  dates,  and  were  of 
such  a  character  that  the  Police  Department  would  have  been  able,  by 
reference  to  their  records,  to  show  definitely  just  what  the  charges  were 
against  the  men  and  how  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  Police  Commissioners 
and  the  Chief  Constable.  They  refused,  however,  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  the  internal  discipline  of  the  police  force  and  as  such 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  Police  Commissioners.  This  Commission  is 
not  disposed  to  criticize  the  unwillingness  of  the  Police  Board  to  divulge 
matters  of  discipline.  Its  criticism  is  that  frequenting  a  house  of  ill-fame 
is,  under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  a  crime,  and  that  crimes  should  not 
be  treated  as  merely  matters  of  discipline,  like  breaches  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Police  Department.  Cases  of  this  kind  being  so  treated 
is  another  indication  that  they  are  not  regarded  as  crimes,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  such,  under  the  law. 

(2)  The  Punishment  of  Offenders. 

A  study  of  the  certified  return  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  all  cases 
heard  and  determined  in  the  City  Police  Court,  of  keepers,  inmates  and 
frequenters  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  between  January  1st,  1911,  and  June  30th, 
1914,  suggests  some  interesting  reflections.  In  the  year  1911  the  total 
number  of  cases  recorded  was  so  small  as  compared  with  the  subsequent 
years — only  33  in  all,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  number  for  the  following 
year — that  it  was  evident  that  some  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  situation  must  have  occurred  about  that  time.  It  did  not  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  figures  for  1911  could  be  fairly  compared  with  those  for 
the  following  years,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  for  the  most  part  omitted 
from  the  summaries  given  below: 

In  1912  there  were  57  cases  of  inmates  and  88  keepers.  In  1913,  61 
inmates,  87  keepers.  In  1914  (to  June  30th)  61  inmates,  65  keepers.  Of  this 
total  of  418  cases  there  were  sentences  imposed  in  233.  The  rest  were  dis- 
charged, withdrawn  or  remanded  for  sentence.  As  to  the  sentences  imposed, 
66  keepers  were  imprisoned,  87  were  fined;  34  inmates  were  imprisoned, 
70  were  fined.  The  fines  most  frequently  imposed  were  five  to  ten  dollars 
for  inmates  and  twenty  to  thirty  for  keepers.  The  average  of  all  the  fines 
imposed  in  the  entire  period  upon  keepers  was  twenty-seven  dollars;  upon 
inmates,  eight  dollars.  Of  the  34  inmates  imprisoned  13  were  sentenced  for 
30  days,  7  for  60  days,  and  14,  or  slightly  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  con- 
victions, for  longer  terms.  The  average  of  all  was  50  days.  Of  the  keepers 
imprisoned  20  were  given  30  days,  19  were  sentenced  to  60  days,  and  14, 
or  about  9  per  cent,  of  all  those  convicted,  to  six  months.  No  sentence  longer 
than  six  months  was  imposed.  In  the  same  period  there  were  312  cases 
of  men  charged  as  frequenters  of  houses  of  ill-fame.  Convictions  were  re- 
corded in  89  of  these  cases;  20  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  usually 
for  30  days,  56  were  fined  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  and  13  were  fined  larger 
sums. 
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Analysis  of  Sentences  Imposed — Their  Effects. 

(1)  The  first  fact  apparent  from  the  records  is  that  within  the  period 
included,  the  number  of  trials  and  convictions  for  offences  of  this  kind  have 
greatly  increased.  There  were  33  in  1911,  254  in  1912,  280  in  1913,  and  187 
in  the  first  half  of  1914.  Now,  these  increases  may  mean  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  vice  traffic,  or  an  increased  activity  of  the  police  in 
apprehending  those  engaged  in  it,  or  both.  But  they  certainly  do  not  show 
that  the  prevalent  methods  of  enforcing  the  law  are  succeeding  in  stamping 
out  or  greatly  reducing  the  traffic. 

(2)  Then  if  the  disposition  of  the  cases  be  examined  more  closely, 
several  features  seem  to  call  for  some  remark. 

(a)  The  Treatment  of  Frequenters. — In  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  of  the  somewhat  large  number  of  cases,  scarcely  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  received  any  severer  penalty  than  a  five  or  ten  dollar  fine,  while  the 
great  majority  went  scot  free.  After  all,  the  responsibility  for  the  traffic 
in  vice  must  rest  upon  its  patrons  equally  with  those  who  conduct  it.  And 
since  the  traffic  is  to  be  treated  as  a  crime,  it  seems  neither  a  fair  method 
of  dealing  with  it,  nor  one  likely  to  prove  very  successful  to  punish  only 
or  mainly  the  women,  and  let  the  men  go  with  a  nominal  punishment,  or 
none.  It  should  be  added  that,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  conviction  on 
this  charge  is  not  difficult.  For  it  is  now  sufficient  that  a  man  be  merely 
found  once  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  was  there  for 
a  lawful  purpose.  This  amendment  has  been  made  only  within  the  last 
two  years,  but  should  prove  very  effective,  if  the  officers  of  the  law  are 
willing  to  act  upon  it. 

(&)  Then  as  to  the  sentences  upon  the  women.  The  business  of  prosti- 
tution is  a  lucrative  one.  Facts  and  figures  in  the  Commission's  possession 
could  be  cited  to  show  that  conclusively  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  a  fine  of  five  or  ten  dollars  for  the  offence  of 
prostitution  is  no  deterrent  at  all  to  persons  disposed  to  commit  the  offence. 
Nor  is  a  fine  of  twenty  or  thirty  or  even  fifty  dollars  for  keeping  a  house 
of  ill-fame  any  deterrent.  The  offender  can  quite  well  afford  to  pay  it  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  business;  so  that  such  fines  are  in  effect  merely  a 
disguised  license.  Now  the  law  provides  for  a  penalty,  on  conviction,  of 
imprisonment  up  to  two  years  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  (By  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Code  of  1915,  the  maximum  term  is  two  years.)  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  until  the  22nd  of  March,  1915,  when  the  Criminal  Code  was 
amended,  the  law  regarding  vagrancy  made  every  keeper  or  inmate  of  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  a  vagrant;  and  for  vagrancy  the  penalties  were  less 
severe  and  there  was  the  option  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  And  the  record 
of  sentences  indicates  that  it  has  been  a  common,  if  not  the  universal  prac- 
tice, to  proceed  against  persons  of  this  class  under  the  clause  which  admits 
of  the  lesser  penalty.  Now  this  might  not  be  a  very  reprehensible  practice 
if  the  sentences  imposed  were  proving  sufficient  for  the  repression  of  the 
traffic.    That  they  are  not  sufficient  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
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offenders  tried  is  increasing  year  by  year.  Why,  under  those  conditions,  are 
not  the  fuller  provisions  of  the  law  applied?  Why  are  three  out  of  five 
convicted  prostitutes  and  bawdy-house  keepers  let  go  with  a  fine,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  merely  nominal  fine?  Why,  of  the  persons  convicted 
of  a  crime  for  which  they  are  liable  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  are  only 
nine  per  cent,  given  so  much  as  six  months?  It  seems  inevitable  that 
prostitution  will  not  be  decreased  by  such  a  method  of  treatment. 

(3)  There  is  another  observation  that  should  be  made  upon  the  fine 
system  for  dealing  with  prostitution.  Any  thorough  method  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  must  take  very  fully  into  account  the  terrible  importance,  set 
forth  elsewhere  in  this  report,  of  prostitution  as  a  medium  for  the  spread 
of  venereal  disease.  When  persons  of  this  class  are  let  go  with  a  fine,  there 
is  no  check  put  upon  them  as  disseminators  of  disease.  No  matter  how  foully 
diseased  they  may  be  they  are  simply  turned  loose  again  to  continue  spread- 
ing the  infection.  Whereas  if  they  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  their  being  examined,  and  when  diseased,  of  being 
isolated  and  properly  treated. 

In  conclusion,  just  as  in  considering  the  attitude  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, it  did  not  appear  that  prostitution  is  regarded  and  dealt  with  precisely 
as  are  other  crimes,  so  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Police  Court,  the 
fact,  as  shown  by  the  records,  that  the  sentence  imposed  is  more  often  than 
not  a  trifling  fine,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in 
vice  is  not  very  earnestly  sought.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  the 
law,  the  police  force  and  the  Courts  can  stamp  out  immorality;  for  the 
suppression  of  sexual  immorality,  many  other  forces  and  influences  must 
co-operate  with  the  machinery  of  the  law,  but  the  Commission  is  of  opinion 
that  more  might  be  accomplished  by  legal  means,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the 
only  way  to  determine  how  much  law  enforcement  can  do  toward  the 
suppression  of  this  evil,  is  to  put  the  law  in  operation  with  reference  to  this 
crime  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  enforced  against  other  crimes. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

In  presenting  its  recommendations  regarding  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
treatment  of  commercialized  vice,  the  Commission  would  urge  in  the  strong- 
est possible  way: 

1.  That  the  policy  adopted  should  be  one  of  total  suppression,  and  not 
merely  repression  or  regulation.  The  Commission  is  quite  aware  that  this 
view  is  contrary  to  the  traditional  one.  That  view  is,  roughly  expressed, 
that  "  this  thing  has  always  existed,  always  will  exist,  and  the  law  can 
never  stop  it."  It  could,  however,  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  stealing 
has  always  gone  on,  always  will  go  on,  unless  human  nature  be  radically 
changed,  and  that  the  law  can  never  totally  suppress  it.  Nevertheless  the 
policy  of  the  law  and  its  agents  toward  theft  is  one  of  total  suppression, 
and  the  Commission's  position  simply  is  that  that  should  be  also  the  legal 
policy  towards  prostitution. 
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2.  That  the  system  of  fining  prostitutes  and  bawdy-house  keepers  should 
be  discontinued,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  it  is  ineffective.  It  does 
not  stop  the  traffic,  nor,  we  believe,  seriously  check  it.  Secondly,  it  does 
not  sufficiently  recognize  the  serious  character  of  the  offence.  Thirdly,  a 
system  of  fines,  in  connection  with  a  lucrative  traffic,  has  too  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  a  licensing  system,  and  makes  the  public  treasury  a  sharer  in  the 
proceeds  of  a  disgraceful  business.  Fourthly,  it  does  nothing  toward  the 
reclamation  of  the  offenders. 

3.  That  while  for  a  first  offence,  or  where  special  circumstances  seem 
to  justify  such  a  course,  sentence  might  be  withheld,  the  sentence,  when 
imposed,  should  always  be  imprisonment  rather  than  a  fine.  This  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  effective  in  checking  the  traffic,  as  well  as  indicating 
a  more  correct  public  attitude  toward  it.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  all  prostitutes  contract  virulent  contagious  diseases,  usually  within 
a  year  of  entering  the  business,  and  their  detention,  examination  and  treat- 
ment are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  public  health  as  well  as  of  public 
morals.  Finally,  it  has  been  proven  by  experience  that  a  percentage  of  such 
women  are  reclaimable,  and  their  detention  is  a  necessary  first  step  toward 
reclamation. 

4.  It  is  a  necessary  complement  of  the  preceding  recommendation  that 
there  should  be  an  institution  provided  in  which  dissolute  women  can  be 
trained  by  reformatory  methods,  and  to  which  they  may,  for  that  purpose, 
be  committed  under  an  indeterminate  sentence.  An  excellent  beginning  has 
been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  establishment  of  the  Toronto  Industrial 
Farm.  This  institution,  so  far  as  the  women's  department  is  concerned, 
has  not  yet  had  time,  nor  is  it  completely  enough  equipped,  to  demonstrate 
its  possibilities.  But  that  these  are  very  great  has  been  shown  by  the  exper- 
ience of  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  Among  the  requisites  for  adequate 
reformatory  treatment  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  specially  im- 
portant: 

(a)  Provision  by  suitable  environment  for  a  wholesome,  active  life,  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  so  that  the  inmates  before  being  released, 
may  be  built  up  physically. 

(fc)  Industrial  training,  that  in  learning  how  to  do  useful  work,  they  may 
learn  the  dignity  and  worth  of  labor,  and  so  become  fitted  for  an  honest  and 
useful  life. 

(c)  Provision  for  the  careful  study  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  each 
individual  case.  The  significance  of  this  requirement  is  well  expressed  in 
the  report  for  1914  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

"  Its  design  is  to  make  a  thorough  scientific  examination  of  the  mental 
capacity  and  condition  of  each  individual,  to  examine  into  her  nervous 
and  physical  condition,  to  investigate  as  far  as  may  be  possible  into  her 
family  history,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  forces  of  heredity  may  have  deter- 
mined her  career,  and  to  learn  what  her  environment  may  have  been  and 
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what  influence  it  may  have  exercised  upon  her  character  and  conduct.  The 
objects  to  be  attained  are,  first,  to  ascertain  to  what  class  in  the  institution 
the  individual  should  be  assigned,  and  what  course  of  treatment  may  be 
suited  to  her  condition,  with  a  view  to  her  permanent  improvement;  second, 
to  obtain  data  in  each  case  that  will  be  a  guide  in  placing  her  in  a  situation 
for  which  she  may  be  suited  when  she  leaves  the  institution,  and  the  environ- 
ment that  should  be  avoided;  third,  to  learn  what  causes  have  brought  about 
the  delinquency  and  dependence;  and  fourth,  to  obtain  data  that  will  be  an 
aid  in  further  legislation  for  delinquents  and  dependents." 

(d)  Some  provision  for  help  and  guidance  for  inmates  after  release. 
At  present  discharged  prisoners,  whether  men  or  women,  being  thrown 
penniless  and  friendless  upon  the  world,  too  often  return  to  a  life  of  vice  and 
crime  because  they  do  not  know  how,  nor  is  there  any  provision  for  assist- 
ing them,  to  do  anything  else. 

5.  Massage  parlors,  where  persons  may  be  treated  by  members  of  the 
opposite  sex,  should  be  suppressed. 

A  Further  Recommendation. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  has  also  been  directed  to  the  provision 
of  the  law  which  permits  an  appeal  in  certain  cases  of  offences  against 
good  morals  from  the  Police  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Toronto  to  the  Divi- 
sion Court  Judge.  The  Commission  feels  that  this  provision  of  the  law, 
so  far  as  the  City  of  Toronto  is  concerned,  cannot  be  defended  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice.  The  office  of  Police  Magistrate  for  the  City  of  Toronto 
is  certainly  not  one  of  less  dignity  or  importance  than  that  of  Judge  of  the 
Division  Court,  and  to  the  Commission  it  seems  anomalous  that  after  a  case 
has  been  fully  tried  in  the  Police  Court  there  should  be  the  right  to  either 
party,  as  there  is  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  to  have  it  fully  tried  again 
before  a  Division  Court  Judge,  not  only  on  questions  of  law  but  on  ques- 
tions of  fact.  Moreover,  in  practice  the  system  has  not  worked  well  in 
Toronto,  and  the  Commission  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  an  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  to  amend  the  law  so  that  appeals  from  Police  Magis- 
trates, in  the  larger  cities  at  all  events,  shall  be  either  to  the  Senior  County 
Court  Judge  or  to  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court. 

IV.  Contributory  Factors  in  the  Problem  of  Social  Morality. 

1.  Poverty  as  a  Cause  of  Prostitution. 
Nature  of  the  Problem. 
Conflicting  Views. 
Women's  Wages  in  Toronto. 
Testimony  of  Fallen  Women. 
Other  Evidence. 
Conclusions. 
Recommendations. 
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2.  Housing  and  Sanitation. 

Over-crowding  and  Lack  of  Conveniences. 

Effects  of  these  Conditions. 

Remedies. 

3.  The  Problem  of  the  Foreigner. 

Standards  of  Living.  9 

Commercialized  Immigration  Agencies. 

Need  of  More  Careful  Selection  and  Supervision. 

Feeble-Minded  Immigrants. 

4.  Feeble-Mindedness  in  Relation  to  Vice. 

Definition  of  Feeble-Mindedness. 
Importance  of  the  Problem. 
Feeble-Mindedness  and  Crime. 
Feeble-Mindedness  and  Prostitution. 
Proper  Care  of: 

(1)  The  Feeble-Minded  Child. 

(2)  The  Feeble-Minded  Adult. 
Recommendations. 

5.  Recreation  Facilities. 

Dance  Halls. 
Rinks. 

Parks  and  Summer  Amusement  Resorts. 

Moving  Pictures. 

Theatres. 

Burlesque  Shows.  * 

Vaudeville  Houses. 

Regular  Theatres. 

Censorship. 

Need  of  Increased  Facilities  for  Wholesome  Recreation. 
Recommendations. 

6.  Education.  . 

Three-fold  Aspect  of  the  Problem. 

Relation  of  Education  in  General  to  Morals. 
Specific  Education  in  Matters  of  Sex. 
Moral  and  Religious  Training  of  the  Young. 


In  the  preceding  section  the  social  evil  has  been  dealt  with  from  the 
standpoint  of  criminology,  i.e.,  the  traffic  in  vice  was  regarded  as  a  crime, 
which  it  is  under  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  discussed  with  a  view  to 
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finding  the  most  effective  legal  methods  for  its  suppression.  That,  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  problem.  It  is  closely  related  to  a 
number  of  social  conditions,  and  any  attempt  at  a  solution  of  it  must  take 
into  account  the  variety  of  contributory  causes  which  co-operate  in  producing 
the  situation  with  which  society  is  confronted  when  it  turns  attention  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  problem  of  vice.  In  the  following  pages 
there  will  be  recorded  the  results  of  the  Commission's  enquiries  into  some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  contributory  conditions. 

1.  Poverty  as  a  Cause  of  Prostitution. 

Prostitution  is  a  social  disease,  i.e.,  it  is  not  merely  an  affair  between 
the  sensual  man  and  the  depraved  and  avaricious  woman,  as  individuals,  but 
is  the  outcome  of  a  complex  social  condition,  which  through  artificial  stimu- 
lation, multiplies  both  the  demand  and  the  supply.  When  an  attempt  is 
made  to  analyse  the  complex  of  causes  and  to  discover  the  effects  of  each 
particular  contributing  cause,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  poverty  to 
prostitution  at  once  comes  into  view,  because  this  is  one  condition  which  is 
everywhere  present.  This  Commission  has,  therefore,  been  at  some  pains  to 
arrive  at  well-grounded  conclusions  regarding  the  part  played  by  economic 
pressure  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  recruits  for  the  traffic  in  vice. 

In  order  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
aside  in  the  beginning  the  notion  that  the  prostitute  is  always  a  born  degen- 
erate. The  investigations  of  this  Commission,  as  well  as  similar  investiga- 
tions elsewhere,  indicate  that  the  prostitutes  who  are  in  that  mode  of  life 
because  of  a  natural  propensity  to  immorality,  while  certainly  numerous, 
are  much  less  numerous  than  might  be  supposed.  In  fact,  they  constitute 
decidedly  a  minority  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  Moreover,  practically  all 
the  women  who  are  in  that  business  have  formerly  had  some  other  occupa- 
tion. The  number  of  those  who  have  never  worked,  but  have  been  led  by 
their  inclinations  straight  into  prostitution,  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Another  fact  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  the 
prevalence  of  what  has  been  elsewhere  in  this  Report  described  as  "  occa- 
sional "  prostitution.  Our  investigators  have  reported  to  us  the  particulars 
of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  interviews  with  girls  and  women  actually 
working  at  various  occupations,  who  by  their  own  admission,  make  a  practice 
of  having  intercourse  with  men  for  payment  in  money  or  gifts.  And  of  the 
still  larger  number  of  professional  prostitutes  interviewed,  a  considerable 
proportion  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  "  occasional  "  class,  but  had  eventu- 
ally ceased  working.  The  causes  of  prostitution,  therefore,  whatever  they 
are,  are  causes  which  operate  to  some  extent  among  girls  and  women  who 
rank  with  the  reputable  classes  of  society,  and  drive  some  of  them  into  a 
life  of  vice.  To  what  extent  are  insufficient  wages  and  the  pressure  of 
economic  conditions  to  be  reckoned  among  these  causes? 

Conflicting  opinions  are  given  upon  this  question.  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman,  who  personally  investigated  conditions  in  a  number  of  American 
cities,  as  well  as  in  London  and  Paris,  says,  in  an  article  in  Leslie's  Weekly: 
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"  I  am  convinced  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  is  poverty,  and  that  we 
shall  not  have  ended  the  one  until  we  have  ended  the  other."  The  organizer 
and  business  agent  of  a  labor  organization  whose  work  brings  him  much 
into  contact  with  factory  workers,  expressed  to  a  representative  of  the 
Commission  emphatically  his  opinion  that  a  chief  cause  of  such  immorality 
as  exists  among  the  working  girls  of  that  class  is  their  insufficient  wages. 
On  the  ether  hand,  a  prominent  social  worker,  and  investigator,  whose  exper- 
ience entitles  him  to  be  heard  with  respect,  stated  to  the  Commission  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  problem  was  one  of  wages  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

To  find  where  the  truth  lay  among  such  opposing  views,  obviously  the  first 
step  was  to  find  what  are  the  prevailing  wages  and  living  conditions  of 
working  girls.  To  this  end  the  Commission  had  an  experienced  woman 
investigator  spend  some  time  in  interviewing  many  girls,  whose  occupations 
included  department  and  other  stores,  telephone  exchanges,  laundries  and 
factories  of  various  kinds.  The  investigation  was  made  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  the  consequent  depression,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as 
representing  normal  conditions.  The  results  indicate  that  the  wages  most 
commonly  paid  run  from  six  to  nine  dollars  per  week.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  average  from  the  data  obtained.  A  limited  number  earn  ten, 
twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  the  last  named  sum  being  the  maximum.  Only 
two  of  the  factories  covered  by  the  investigation  and  only  one  of  the  laun- 
dries pay  more  than  five  dollars  per  week  to  beginners.  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  factory  workers  seem  to  be  earning  less  than  six  dollars.  A 
low  wage  scale  prevails  in  a  number  of  shops,  those  in  the  large  departmental 
stores  being  apparently  better  off  in  this  respect  than  most  others.  The 
seasonal  character  of  the  work  in  the  industries  in  which  a  great  number 
of  the  woman  workers  are  employed  makes  their  living  condition  much  more 
difficult. 

A  large  number,  probably  the  great  majority  of  working  girls,  live  at 
home.  In  some  cases  living  at  home  may  mean  that  the  girl  is. only  partly 
dependent  for  her  living  upon  her  own  earnings.  In  other  cases  it  meansv 
that  she  is  one  of  several  workers  upon  whom  the  maintenance  of  the  home 
depends.  In  these  latter  cases,  an  advantage  is  that  the  girls  are  not 
homeless  in  times  of  unemployment  or  sickness.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  the 
living  conditions  of  the  girl  who  lives  with  her  own  people  which  determine 
the  wage  scale,  and  that  makes  the  problem  of  living  so  much  the  harder 
for  the  girl  who  is  alone  in  the  city  and  has  to  depend  entirely  on  herself. 
Some  of  the  investigator's  visits  among  girls  were  made  in  the  evening,  in 
order  to  have  opportunity  for  conversation.  In  some  cases  the  girls  were 
found  in  a  class  of  boarding  house  that  would  not  tend  to  raise  their  standard 
of  living,  but  they  said  they  could  not  get  any  better  places,  because  they 
could  not  pay  more  out  of  their  wages.  And  even  those  at  home  were  often 
living  under  far  from  satisfactory  conditions,  being  members  of  large  fami- 
lies, in  crowded  quarters. 
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It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  pressure  of  poverty  must  be  felt, 
often  keenly,  by  very  many  working  women  and  girls.  How  far  is 
that  pressure  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  those  who  become 
immoral?  A  very  significant  fact  is  that  fallen  women  themselves  do 
not  often  allege  that  they  were  driven  to  vice  by  the  direct  pressure 
of  want.  The  director  of  one  rescue  mission  in  the  City  makes 
the  following  statement  in  this  connection:  "We  have  not  had  one  case 
reported  in  seven  years  (in  which  time  we  have  handled  hundreds  of  cases) 
where  it  was  stated  that  insufficient  wages  drove  the  offender  to  her  mis- 
deeds." The  records  for  two  years  of  another  institution,  where  the  history 
of  cases  is  carefully  recorded,  were  examined  with  a  like  result.  Direct 
interviews  with  women  gave  somewhat  different  results.  A  group  of  volun- 
teer investigators,  whose  results  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mission, report  interviews  with  twenty-five  professional  prostitutes.  Twelve 
of  these  stated  their  reasons  for  entering  upon  their  occupation,  and  two 
of  the  twelve  declared  the  reason  to  be  that  they  could  not  live  on  their 
wages.  One  of  these  had  worked  at  making  willow  plumes  at  five  dollars  per 
week.   The  occupation  and  wages  of  the  other  were  unstated. 

In  the  direct  investigations  of  the  Commission  there  were  thirty-seven 
prostitutes  of  the  professional  and  semi-professional  classes  who  made  state- 
ments to  our  investigators  of  their  reasons  or  motives  for  entering  upon  an 
immoral  life.  Of  these  fifteen  were  professionals  and  twenty-two  were  of 
the  semi-professional  or  "  occasional  "  class.  Nineteen  of  the  thirty-seven 
giving  reasons  for  their  immorality,  stated  that  they  could  not  live  on  their 
wages.  Only  four  of  these  were  professional  prostitutes.  The  other  fifteen 
were  girls  who  worked  in  shops,  factories  or  offices  and  supplemented  their 
wages  by  prostitution.    As  to  the  wages  received  by  these  girls. 

1  received  $5.00  per  week. 
5  received  $6.00  per  week. 
3  received  $8.00  per  week. 
3  received  $9.00  per  week. 

5  did  not  state  the  wages  received. 

2  received  $20.00  per  week. 

These  last  were  chorus  girls  who  said  they  had  to  pay  their  hotel  bills 
and  expenses  out  of  that  sum. 

As  to  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  economic  pressure  as  a  contribut- 
ing cause  of  the  social  evil,  the  following  considerations  should  be  borne  in 
mind: 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  insufficient  wages  is  not  the  only  nor  indeed  the 
chief  cause,  for  if  that  were  the  case  then  wherever  wages  fall  below  a  certain 
point,  it  would  be  found  that  practically  all  women  whose  wages  are  below 
that  point  would  be  immoral ;  and  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  In 
spite  of  the  severity  of  the  pressure  of  such  economic  conditions,  most  girls 
in  such  positions  successfully  resist  the  pressure  and  retain  their  virtue. 
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2.  If  insufficient  wages  and  consequent  inability  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  either  the  only  or  the  principal  cause  of  girls  resorting 
to  prostitution,  we  should  expect  to  find  domestic  servants  less  frequently 
than  any  others  among  those  who  succumb,  for  the  servant  is  less  exposed  than 
almost  any  other  to  periods  of  unemployment  and  when  at  work  has  always 
her  board  and  lodging  assured,  and  is  not,  therefore,  driven  to  immorality  as 
an  alternative  to  starvation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  domestic  service 
contributes  quite  as  large  a  quota  to  the  ranks  of  the  fallen  as  does  any  other 
occupation.  The  explanation  of  this  must  evidently  be  something  else  than 
the  pressure  of  want. 

3.  While  economic  pressure  is  not  the  sole  cause,  it  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant contributory  causes,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  prostitution  is  re- 
cruited almost  entirely  from  one  social  class,  the  class,  namely,  by  whom  the 
pressure  of  economic  conditions  is  most  severely  felt.  In  Flexner's  "  Prosti- 
tution in  Europe  "  a  mass  of  facts  and  figures  is  given  which  shows  con- 
clusively that  European  prostitutes  come  practically  altogether  from  the 
lower  working  classes.  The  records  of  three  hundred  cases  cared  for  during 
one  year  at  Waverley  House  in  New  York  (cited  by  Kauffman)  shows  that 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  girls  were  as  follows: 

Housework   95     Cashiers    7 

Factory  work   72     Laundry  girls    6 

Waitresses    29     Trained  nurses   3 

Shop  clerks   16     Telephone  girls   2 

Chorus  girls   13     Milliners   2 

Office  workers   9     Manicures    2 

Nurse  maids    8     Miscellaneous    2 

Dressmakers    8     No  occupation   26 
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That  the  conditions  in  Toronto  in  this  respect  are  not  different  from 
those  found  elsewhere,  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  the  occu- 
pations of  seventy-five  girls  who  were  cared  for  in  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  City: 

36  domestics. 

8  employed  in  hotels  or  restaurants. 

3  dressmakers,  milliners  or  tailoresses. 
12  factory  operatives. 

4  office  employees. 
8  at  home. 

2  sale  girls. 
2  actresses. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  of  the  girls  above  referred  to,  who  stated  to 
investigators  that  they  had  been  unable  to  live  on  their  wages,  none  had 
received  more  than  about  the  average  wage  and  a  number  less  than  the 
average. 
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4.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  were  other  cases  than  those  who 
alleged  the  insufficiency  of  their  wages  as  a  cause  of  their  downfall,  in 
which  poverty  had  plainly  exercised  an  influence,  such  for  instance  as  the 
cases  of  women  who  gave  the  death  of  their  husbands  as  their  reason  for 
taking  up  this  life,  and  others  whose  statements  showed  that  the  desire 
for  good  clothes,  amusement,  etc.,  which  they  had  been  unable  to  procure  from 
their  wages,  have  been  inducements  to  immorality. 

5.  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  those  who  alleged  that  they  had  taken 
to  prostitution  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  wages  were  not  of  the 
professional,  but  of  the  semi-professional  or  occasional  class.  It  is  some 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  statement  that  though  they  had  been 
initiated  into  an  easier  way  of  making  money,  they  continued  in  the  main 
to  earn  their  living  by  honest  work. 

6.  It  is  evident  from  the  figures  given  above  that  some  of  those  who 
claimed  to  be  unable  to  live  decently  on  their  wages  were  getting  as  much 
as  the  vast  majority  of  working  girls  in  the  City  manage  to  live  on  respect- 
ably. On  the  other  hand,  a  girl  who  does  not  get  more  than  $6  per  week 
may  very  well  find  it  insufficient,  though  many  respectable  girls  are  getting 
not  more  than  that;  but  that  some  girls  can  maintain  themselves  and  dress 
suitably  to  their  position  on  a  certain  sum,  does  not  prove  that  others  can 
do  so.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  girl's  ability  and  training.  No  sum 
can  be  specified  which  is  just  sufficient  to  avoid  dangerous  pressure.  A 
specified  wage  may  keep  one  person  under  such  dangerous  pressure,  while 
the  same  sum  would  release  another  person  from  pressure. 

7.  Sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  wages  is  not  just  a  question  of  bare 
subsistence,  but  of  a  reasonably  satisfactory  life.  The  fact  which  has  been 
everywhere  found  that  the  number  of  fallen  girls  and  women  who,  though 
desirous,  as  all  human  beings  are,  of  excusing  their  mis-steps,  claim  to  have 
been  driven  to  immorality  as  an  alternative  to  starvation,  is  comparatively 
small,  may  indicate  not  so  much  that  the  cause  was  something  else  than 
poverty,  as  that  this  cause  operated  in  ways  of  which  the  objects  of  it  were 
not  directly  conscious.  In  other  words,  the  case  in  which  a  woman  deliber- 
ately determines  to  sell  herself  in  order  to  procure  things  which  all  normal 
human  beings  crave  and  which  her  earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  procure,  is 
probably  a  comparatively  rare  case.  The  commoner  case  is  probably  the  one 
in  which  a  girl  debarred  by  poverty  from  reasonable  and  wholesome  pleasures 
and  indulgences,  makes  up  for  them  by  "  good  times  "  of  a  questionable 
character,  thus  lowering  her  moral  tone  and  incidentally  placing  herself 
under  obligation  to  her  male  associates,  and  thus  comes  gradually  and  by  a 
process,  the  significance  of  which  she  may  not  herself  clearly  apprehend, 
closer  and  closer  to  the  danger  line.  Following  such  courses  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  a  single  fairly  easily  made  step  takes  her  across  the  line — 
and  the  remainder  of  the  downward  course  is  easy  and  rapid.  Cases  of 
this  kind  in  which  poverty  has  certainly  been  an  important  contributory 
cause,  are  undoubtedly  very  much  commoner  than  the  cases  in  which  the 
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downward  step  has  been  taken  all  at  once,  because  the  girl  realized  that  she 
either  had  to  do  that  or  to  starve. 

Your  Committee  recommend: 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  importance  to  morality  of  satisfactory  economic 
conditions  and  standards  of  living,  the  proper  authorities  should  take  into 
careful  consideration  the  question  of  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage  law. 
The  Commission  considered  this  too  complex,  and  in  some  aspects  too  techni- 
cal a  question  for  it  to  attempt  to  solve  incidentally.  But  it  is  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  economic  aspect  of  the  problem  of  social  vice, 
as  to  feel  that  this  matter  should  be  made  a  subject  of  special  enquiry. 

2.  That  all  employers  should  consider  the  safe-guarding  of  the  character 
of  their  employees  as  being  not  less  important  to  their  establishments  than 
the  kind  of  machinery  or  other  appliances  required;  and  should,  in  that 
connection,  give  heed  to  the  bearing  upon  morals  of  wages,  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  comfort  provisions;  since  anything  that  endangers  health,  lowers 
moral  stamina  and  lessens  the  power  of  resistance  to  evil. 

3.  That  in  any  establishment  employing  numbers  of  young  women 
there  should  be  employed  a  social  secretary.  This  secretary  should  be  a 
competent  and  experienced  woman  who  should  mingle  with  the  girls  and  get 
to  understand  their  personal  and  working  difficulties;  and  thus  be  of  service 
both  to  employers  and  employees.  Much  could  be  accomplished  by  this  means 
for  the  promotion  alike  of  health,  morals  and  efficiency. 

2.  Housing  and  Sanitation. 

Undoubtedly  overcrowding  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  Toronto.  Those 
mentioned  below  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  cases  that  might  be  furnished, 
but  they  will  suffice  as  examples  to  show  the  role  played  by  improper  housing 
in  the  problem  of  prostitution  in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Hastings,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  reports  as  follows: 

"  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  overcrowding  on  the  moral  conditions 
of  our  City,  I  might  say  that  many  cases  have  come  under  the  observation 
of  our  Inspectors  from  time  to  time  in  which  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
occupy  the  same  sleeping  apartments,  and  in  some  cases  grown-up  daughters 
occupy  the  same  rooms  with  their  father  and  mother,  or  with  the  father 
alone. 

"  In  every  case  they  have  been  notified  to  secure  separate  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  the  male  and  female  adults  in  the  home. 

"  In  a  recent  investigation  made  by  my  female  inspectors  there  were 
some  fourteen  places  found  in  which  conditions  of  this  kind  existed.  One 
small  room  was  found  to  be  occupied  as  a  dwelling  and  workshop  by  a  man 
and  two  daughters,  both  grown-up;  in  another  instance  one  small  room 
was  used  as  sleeping  apartments  by  a  man  and  wife  and  two  boarders;  also, 
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one  room  used  as  a  dwelling  by  a  man  and  daughter,  age  18  years ;  one 
small  room  used  as  a  dwelling  by  a  man,  son  aged  14  years,  and  a  daughter 
aged  18;  one  room  used  as  a  dwelling  by  a  girl  about  20  and  a  brother 
about  15.  In  another  instance  there  was  found  a  room  used  as  bedroom  only, 
by  a  man,  wife  and  baby,  and  a  woman,  baby  and  man,  whom  it  was  found 
was  not  her  husband.  , 

"  In  another  instance  there  were  three  small  rooms  used  as  a  dwelling 
by  a  man,  wife,  eight  children,  and  one  room  rented. 

"  In  another  case  one  room  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  father 
and  daughter,  the  age  of  the  daughter  being  about  20  years;  in  another 
instance  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  father,  son  and  middle-aged  daughter." 

"  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  they  found  that  these  rooms  were  rented 
to  parties  of  questionable  character,  who  were  always  willing  to  pay  a  high 
rent." 

The  following  additional  instances  were  furnished  to  the  Commission 
by  Social  Workers: 

Family  of  five  in  one  room — $7.00  per  month  rent. 

Girl  of  13  and  boy  of  11  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 

Two  rooms  in  basement.  The  family,  consisting  of  the  mother,  father, 
and  six  children,  sleep  in  one  room — the  eldest  child  nine  years  old. 

Two  rooms  in  basement.  Four  lodgers  and  a  family  of  mother,  father, 
one  boy  of  thirteen,  and  two  babies.   The  boy  of  13  sleeps  with  his  parents. 

Family  of  father,  mother  and  five  children.  The  oldest  boy  is  ten.  They 
all  sleep  in  one  room. 

In  October,  1913,  a  mother  was  confined  in  the  room  with  five  children 
present.    The  oldest  was  a  girl  nine  years  old. 

Italian  family  consisting  of  a  mother  and  three  girls,  17,  15  and  13 — 
and  three  boys,  18,  13  and  11  years  old.  A  married  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band and  baby  live  with  them,  and  there  are  also  three  men  lodgers.  The 
family,  including  lodgers,  occupy  three  rooms. 

Father,  mother,  and  five  children  (eldest  9)  in  one  room. 

Father,  mother  and  three  children  in  one  room.  Husband  sends  his 
wife  out  to  beg  food. 

Father,  mother  and  three  children — ages  5,  3  and  18  months — live  in 
a  shack  consisting  of  one  room;  rent  $6.00  per  month. 

Mother  and  six  children  live  in  one  room. 
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It  must  be  apparent  that  conditions  such  as  these  must  necessarily  tend 
toward  immorality,  as  they  deprive  young  people  of  that  sense  of  modesty 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  barriers  girls  possess  in  safeguarding 
them  against  temptations  that  they  are  exposed  to,  especially  when  they 
are  forced  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  houses  where  overcrowding  did  exist, 
have  been  taken  down,  but  the  people  residing  therein  have  in  most  cases 
simply  moved  away  to  overcrowd  in  other  parts  of  the  City. 

Until  this  year  the  problem  for  Toronto  was  complicated  by  a  scarcity  of 
working  men's  houses.   Now  it  is  complicated  by  economic  conditions. 

Recommendations. 

(1)  Legislation  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  adequate  except  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  as  it  stands  to  prevent  or  even  discourage  real  estate 
speculation,  which  your  Commission  is  satisfied  is  responsible  in  a  large 
degree  for  the  existence  of  this  problem.  Perhaps  if  the  vacant  land  in  the 
suburbs  of  Toronto  were  assessed  at  the  prices  at  which  it  is  held,  values 
would  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  possible  to  acquire  sites  for 
working  men's  houses  at  prices  that  would  largely  solve  the  problem. 

(2)  The  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commission  which  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  satisfied  it  that  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
5,000  or  more  unmarried  men  in  Toronto  with  no  living  quarters  except 
their  bedrooms  and  nowhere  to  go  for  free  recreation  on  week  days  except 
the  streets  and  bar  rooms.  It  is  not  suggested  that  there  should  be  any 
interference  with  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  by  the  shelters  and  lodging 
houses,  such  as  the  Victor  Home,  the  Salvation  Army  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, but  it  is  felt  that  there  should  be  provision,  not  by  way  of  charity  or 
philanthropy,  but  on  a  business  basis,  of  hotels  where  men  could  have  home 
comforts,  club  rooms,  reading  rooms,  ample  baths  and  lavatory  accommoda- 
tions, and  that  such  accommodation  could  be  furnished  at  such  terms  and 
rentals  as  they  now  pay  for  inferior  accommodations.  Your  Commission 
is  satisfied  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  organization  and  management,  and 
when  the  present  abnormal  economic  conditions  have  been  replaced  by  normal 
conditions,  the  Commission  hopes  to  see  such  a  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
City  Council. 

(3)  Boarding  houses  should  be  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  compelled  to  provide  proper  and  adequate  sitting  room  accom- 
modation and  lavatory  conveniences  for  roomers  and  boarders.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  some  of  these  houses  are  seriously  lacking  in  these  respects,  and 
are  thus  a  genuine  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  young  women  who 
live  in  them. 

3.  The  Problem  of  the  Foreigner. 

The  great  tide  of  immigration  that  has  of  late  years  been  flowing  into 
this  country  has  presented  serious  problems  to  our  Canadian  communities, 
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especially  the  larger  cities;  and  among  these  problems  not  the  least  is  the 
complication  of  the  social  evil. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  from  which  large  numbers  of  immigrants  are  coming  to  us,  the  stan- 
dards of  sexual  morality  as  well  as  the  general  standards  of  living,  are  not 
those  of  Canada.  And  when  these  immigrants,  speaking  little  or  no  English, 
are  huddled  together  in  crowded  city  quarters,  in  squalid  surroundings, 
without  wholesome  recreation  facilities,  vicious  conditions  readily  arise  and 
are  difficult  to  cope  with.  And  the  possibilities  of  vice  as  a  business  are  a 
strong  temptation  to  some  who,  besides  being  naturally  keen  in  a  business 
way,  have  come  to  this  new  country  with  great  expectations  of  its  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  wealth.  If  to  these  conditions  there  is  added  the  careless 
and  supercilious  attitude  which  looks  upon  these  new  citizens  as  "  only 
foreigners,"  and  upon  the  foreign  sections  of  the  City  as  regions  where 
"  you  couldn't  expect  anything  better,"  there  will  be  grave  danger  of  the 
great  volume  of  immigration,  of  which  as  Canadians,  we  are  inclined  to  be 
proud,  becoming  a  source  of  moral  and  social  infection. 

That  this  danger  is  not  merely  an  imaginary  one  will  be  seen  from  a 
consideration  of  certain  facts  disclosed  by  our  investigations,  to  some  of 
which  attention  has  already  been  directed  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
report. 

The  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  white  slave  "  system  are 
nowhere  so  favorable  as  in  the  foreign  sections  of  a  great  city,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  comparatively  isolated  by  their  ignorance  of  English,  and 
where  the  newest  comers,  especially,  are  easily  victimized,  on  account  of 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  new  and  strange 
country.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  it  is  under  such  conditions 
that  the  only  cases  were  found  which  savored  at  all  of  "  white  slavery." 

The  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  housing  conditions  which  are  reported 
in  another  section,  and  which  must  conduce  to  immorality,  while  not  confined 
to  recent  immigrants,  are  found  more  especially  among  them. 

It  is  not  alone  the  immigrant  of  foreign  birth,  however,  whom  this 
problem  touches.  The  facts  show  that  in  connection  with  young  women 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  there  is  a  problem,  for  the  protection  both  of 
the  young  women  themselves  and  of  the  Canadian  communities.  The  records 
of  three  institutions  for  unfortunate  or  delinquent  women  in  Toronto,  which 
are  all  under  one  management,  show  that  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  women 
cared  for  in  the  year  1913  were  British,  and  forty-three  per  cent.  Canadian, 
the  remaining  six  per  cent,  being  of  other  nationalities.  Another  large 
institution  in  the  City  reports  that  "  a  majority  of  the  girls  in  trouble, 
whom  we  have  cared  for  in  recent  years,  have  been  old  country  girls." 
Statistics  of  another  rescue  home  show  the  nationalities  of  the  fallen  girls 
cared  for  in  two  years  to  be  fifty-three  per  cent.  Canadian,  forty  per  cent. 
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British,  and  seven  per  cent,  of  other  nationalities.  Records  of  a  number 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  cities  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver,  show  about 
the  same  proportions.  The  large  proportion  of  British  immigrants  indi- 
cates that  a  grave  danger  exists  in  relation  to  the  British  immigrant  girl. 
Of  course,  in  comparison  with  Canadians  it  may  not  prove  that  there  are 
not  more  Canadian  girls  erring  than  the  others.  It  may  only  mean  that 
the  Canadian  girl,  when  in  trouble,  has  other  resources  than  the  rescue 
home.  As  compared  with  other  nationalities,  the  explanation  no  doubt  is 
that  girls  of  foreign  birth  do  not  so  often  immigrate  alone,  but  come,  for 
the  most  part,  with  their  families.  Still,  the  fact  remains  a  serious  one 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  social  wreckage  should  consist  of  young 
women  who  have  recently  come  to  this  country  from  the  motherland.  It 
shows  conclusively  either  that  the  conditions  surrounding  these  young  women 
in  their  adopted  country  are  not  what  they  should  be,  or  else  that  sufficient 
care  is  not  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  emigrants,  so  that  this 
country  is  getting  too  many  girls  from  Britain  who  are  not  of  the  best  class. 
It  seems  probable  that  both  these  conditions  contribute  to  the  result. 

Closely  connected,  probably,  with  the  problem  of  immigration,  is  the 
fact,  noted  already,  in  another  connection,  that  the  commonest  occupation 
of  girls  who  go  wrong  is  that  of  domestic  service.  The  common  notion 
that  the  domestic  leads  a  very  sheltered  life,  secure  from  the  temptations 
by  which  girls  who  have  to  earn  their  living  at  other  callings  are  beset, 
does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  As  a  general  condition,  this  may 
not  be  easy  to  explain.  It  has  a  bearing,  as  has  been  noted,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  economic  pressure ;  for  so  far  as  girls  are  driven  to  immorality  by 
poverty,  we  should  scarcely  expect  the  domestic  to  be  the  most  numerous 
class  to  succumb.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  indicate  that  other  conditions, 
such  as  confinement,  isolation  and  loneliness,  drive  servant  girls  into  danger- 
ous associations. 

But  as  regards  the  preponderance  of  domestics  among  girls  from  the 
old  country  who  go  wrong,  the  matter  is  perhaps  susceptible  of  a  different 
explanation.  It  is  a  sufficiently  well-known  fact  that  the  trained  English 
servant  is  a  young  woman  of  a  rather  superior  type — not  at  all  the  sort  who 
is  likely,  within  her  first  year  or  so  in  the  new  land,  to  "  get  into  trouble," 
and  be  found  in  the  Rescue  Home  or  Haven.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  governmental  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  importation  of 
domestics,  has  led  to  the  bringing  out  as  servants  of  a  number  who,  in  the 
old  country,  were  not  servants  at  all,  or  at  least  were  of  an  inferior  cfass. 

The  thoroughly  commercialized  basis  to  which  the  importation  of  young 
women  as  domestics  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  bonusing  system 
is  illustrated  by  an  agreement  between  two  firms  who  were  in  that  "busi- 
ness," one  in  Canada,  and  the  other,  acting  as  the  former's  agent,  in  Britain, 
a  copy  of  which  agreement  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Commission.  The 
profits  from  Dominion  and  Provincial  bonus,  commissions,  fees,  etc.,  are 
figured  in  the  agreement  at  a  minimum  of  twenty-three  dollars  per  head. 
The  possibility  of  girls  being  deported  for  theft,  immorality,  misconduct,  etc., 
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is  recognized,  and  the  means  proposed  to  guard  against  it  is  to  secure 
guarantors  for  the  girls,  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  passage  money 
advanced  by  the  agents.  The  girls  are  to  be  most  strictly  bound  to  go,  on 
landing,  to  the  city,  town  or  house,  designated  by  the  agents.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  protection  of  the  girls  and  on  account  of  rumors  about  "  white 
slavery,"  etc.,  the  British  agents  are  instructed  to  advertise  that  at  the 
end  of  every  month  there  is  submitted  to  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments a  statement  giving  the  girl's  name,  her  home  address  and  employer's 
name  and  address,  the  same  information  being  passed  on  to  the  Catholic  or 
Protestant  clergy,  according  to  the  denomination  of  the  domestic.  Enquiry, 
however,  has  failed  to  reveal  that  any  such  arrangement  is  ever  carried  out, 
either  by  this  concern  or  others  similarly  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
domestics.  The  bringing  over  of  immigrants  in  such  a  wholesale  fashion 
and  on  such  a  commercialized  basis  is  liable  to.  grave  abuses  in  two  ways. 
First,  that  proper  care  may  not  be  exercised  in  selection,  to  eliminate  the 
undesirable.  And  the  second  danger  is  that  of  insufficient  care  and  oversight 
of  the  girls  after  landing,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  placed  in  safe  sur- 
roundings. Several  instances  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
showing  the  serious  evils  that  arise  from  this  latter  cause.  While  these  are 
matters  the  arrangement  of  which  lies  within  the  province  of  the  Federal 
Government,  yet  they  are  of  such  importance  to  this  City  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  them.  A  Reception  Home  for  immigrant  women 
arriving  alone  in  the  City  would  be  a  means  of  preventing  much  evil. 

Another  important  matter  in  this  connection  is  the  case  of  the  feeble- 
minded immigrant.  The  Report  for  1913  of  the  Ontario  Inspector  of  Feeble- 
minded contains  the  following  paragraph  dealing  with  this  subject:  — 

"  The  feeble-minded  immigrant  is  a  great  danger  to  us.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  we  find  in 
Sessional  Paper  No.  25,  p.  125:  Table  1,  total  detentions;  cause  of  detention, 
feeble-mindedness;  that  the  total  number  of  immigrants  detained  on  account 
of  feeble-mindedness  is  47. 

Number  debarred    23 

Number  released    24 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  immigrants  detained  on 
account  of  feeble-mindedness  were  thus  afterwards  permitted  to  enter  Can- 
ada, and  of  the  still  more  serious  fact  that  the  medical  examiners  of  immi- 
grants have  at  present  but  little  opportunity  to  detect  mentally-defective 
persons  at  all  during  the  brief  medical  examination  at  the  port  of  entry? 
it  must  appear  to  Canadians  who  consider  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
action  should  be  taken  at  once  about  this  matter." 

4.  Feeble-mindedness  in  Relation  to  Vice. 

The  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  problem  of  the  proper  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  have  long  been  keenly  felt  by  social  workers,  but  are  still 
far  from  being  understood  by  the  public  at  large.    Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
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too  much  to  say  that  most  people  are  quite  unaware  that  there  is  any  such 
problem.  The  late  Commissioner  Starr,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  previous  to  his  appointment  to  that  position  he  scarcely 
knew  of  the  existence  of  mentally  defective  children  in  Canada.  But.  as 
soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  impressed  itself  upon  him,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  urgent 
advocates  of  an  adequate  public  policy  in  dealing  with  these  unfortunates, 
both  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  which  suffers  from  the 
neglect  of  their  proper  care. 

It  may  conduce  to  clearness  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject  to  give 
here  a  definition  of  feeble-mindedness.  In  the  British  Mental  Deficiency 
Act,  "  feeble-minded  persons  "  are  defined  as  "  persons  in  whose  case  there 
exists  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  mental  defectiveness  not  amounting 
to  imbecility,  yet  so  pronounced  that  they  require  care,  supervision  and 
control  for  their  own  protection  or  for  the  protection  of  others,  or,  in  the 
case  of  children,  that  they  by  reason  of  such  defectiveness  appear  to  be 
permanently  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in 
ordinary  schools."  The  term  "  mentally  defective  "  in  common  usage  un- 
doubtedly denotes  to  most  people  the  idiot  or  the  imbecile.  And  the  common 
thought  is,  "  well,  there  are  asylums  for  the  care  of  these.  So  what  more 
can  be  needed?"  But  the  more  serious  problem  is  presented  by  the 
numerous  class  who  are  just  sufficiently  subnormal  to  be  incapable  of 
"  making  good  "  in  the  struggle  of  life,  but  who  are  not  so  obviously  inca- 
pacitated as  are  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
persons  who  from  an  early  age  display  some  permanent  mental  defect,  often 
have  coupled  with  it  strong  vicious  or  criminal  propensities  on  which 
punishment  has  little  or  no  deterrent  effect.  The  higher  grades  of  mental 
deficiency  are  often  not  readily  recognizable  except  either  by  those  experi- 
enced in  the  diagnosing  of  such  cases,  or  by  relatives,  teachers,  or  others 
who  are  in  constant  association  with  the  person.  Casual  observation  by 
anyone  without  special  knowledge  or  experience  would  often  result  in  passing 
as  normal  persons  in  whom  more  careful  examination  would  reveal  serious 
mental  deficiency. 

This  statement  can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  has  ever  attended  a 
psychiatric  clinic. 

Feeble-mindedness  and  Crime. — The  close  relation  of  mental  deficiency 
to  criminality  is  generally  recognized  by  students  of  sociology  and  penology. 
In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Penitentiaries,  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  1913,  the  matter  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

"  There  is  admittedly  a  close  relationship  between  mental  deficiency 
and  crime.  ...  In  our  country  this  aspect  of  the  question  of  crime  has 
received  no  consideration.  No  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  detection  of 
defectives,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  their  custody  or  training.  They 
are  not  understood  by  the  court  or  prison  officers.    They  are  sentenced, 
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discharged,  and  re-sentenced  at  great  expense  to  the  country.  When  free 
they  reproduce  their  kind,  often  in  large  numbers.  In  prison  they  prove  a 
source  of  constant  worry,  and  render  the  maintenance  of  prison  discipline 
difficult  or  impossible.  .  .  .  These  questions  press  for  consideration,  and 
the  first  step  should  be  the  employment  of  a  physician  trained  in  psychiatry, 
who  could  advise  the  Government  in  regard  to  these  and  associated  ques- 
tions." 

In  support  of  the  statements  as  to  the  importance  of  this  matter,  such 
facts  as  the  following  may  be  quoted: 

In  an  examination  of  One  hundred  children  who  were  sent  from  the 
Juvenile  Court  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  the  Children's  Detention  Home, 
riot  in  any  way  selected,  but  just  taken  as  they  came,  sixty-six  were  found 
to  be  mentally  defective. 

Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp,  of  the  Clearing  House  for  Mentally-defective  Chil- 
dren in  New  York  City,  says,  "  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  type  of 
children  are  mentally  defective." 

A  recent  investigation  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  as  to  the  number 
of  mentally-defective  prisoners  in  seven  correctional  institutions,  gives  the 
following  results:  — 


Dr.  MacMurchy,  Inspector  of  Feeble-minded  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

says,  in  a  recent  report:  — 

"  There  are  few  gaols  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  which  one  or  more 
feeble-minded  men  cannot  be  found,  often  admitted  in  compassion  by  the 
gaoler  in  order  that  they  may  be  cared  for.  Sometimes  there  are  feeble- 
minded women,  usually  convicted  of  petty  larceny,  vagrancy  and  similar 
offences." 

Serious,  however,  as  the  situation  is  with  regard  to  adult  criminals  and 
the  penal  institutions  to  which  they  are  committed,  it  is  even  more  serious 
when  considered  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquents  and  the  institutions 
designed  for  their  correction  and  reformation.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Alexandra  Industrial  School  for  Girls  (Toronto)  reports  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  in  that  institution  are  mentally  deficient.  This  must  work 
for  evil  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand  these  defectives  cannot  get  the 
special  care  and  training  which  would  be  possible  in  an  institution  devoted 
solely  to  their  class.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  inmates,  who, 
though  often  mentally  undeveloped,  and  inefficient,  owing  to  lack  of  training 
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and  bad  environment,  are  not  congenitally  defective,  cannot  get  the  proper 
training,  because  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  institution  is  affected  and 
the  process  of  training  retarded  by  the  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  mentally  incapable.  Similar  conditions  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
MImico  Industrial  School,  because  of  the  lack  of  classification  of  the  inmates, 
and  of  facilities  for  special  treatment. 

The  same  complaint  comes  from  voluntary  institutions.  They  all  feel 
the  burden  of  the  feeble-minded,  from  the  Infants'  Home,  full  of  the  off- 
spring of  feeble-minded  girls,  round  in  a  dreadful  circle  of  vice  to  the 
Refuge  or  Haven,  where  the  feeble-minded  daughter  of  a  feeble-minded 
mother  returns  to  give  birth  to  another  generation  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Feeble-mindedness  and  Prostitution. — As  to  the  relation  of  feeble- 
mindedness to  sexual  immorality  and  to  prostitution,  a  study  of  great 
interest  was  made  recently  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Commission  on  the 
White  Slave  Traffic.  The  Chairman  of  that  Commission  was  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Fernald,  a  recognized  authority  on  feeble-mindedness.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Commission  a  careful  study  was  made  of  three  hundred  professional 
prostitutes  who  were  serving  sentences.  The  results,  as  regards  their  mental 
condition,  are  thus  stated  in  the  Commission's  report:  — 

"  Fifty-one  per  cent,  of  these  300  were  feeble-minded.  Their  mental 
capacity  was  that  of  children  of  twelve  or  less.  The  women,  as  a  class, 
came  from  shiftless  or  degenerate  families.  They  were  industrially  ineffi- 
cient, as  shown  by  the  low  wages  received,  and  they  were  very  deficient  in 
judgment  and  good  sense.  The  general  moral  insensibility,  the  boldness,  the 
lack  of  shame  or  remorse,  the  vanity,  the  love  of  notoriety,  the  absence  of 
even  a  pretence  of  affection  for  their  own  children  or  for  their  parents,  the 
desire  for  immediate  pleasure  without  regard  to  consequences,  the  lack  of 
forethought,  all  cardinal  symptoms  of  feeble-mindedness,  were  strikingly 
evident  in  every  one  of  the  fifty-one  per  cent." 

In  the  first  one  hundred  cases  studied  in  the  Laboratory  of  Social 
Hygiene  in  connection  with  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  found  to  be  feeble-minded,  while  of 
those  committed  for  prostitution  over  fifty  per  cent,  were  feeble-mined.  Of 
the  feeble-minded  who  were  not  prostitutes,  most  were  immoral,  a  number 
had  borne  illegitimate  children,  and  all  had  one  or  both  venereal  diseases. 

In  short,  while  complete  statistical  data  regarding  the  relation  of  feeble- 
mindedness to  prostitution  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  the  studies  which 
have  been  made  are  sufficient,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  show 
that  not  less  than  25  per  cent. — probably  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. — 
of  prostitutes  are  more  or  less  deficient  mentally. 

The  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  immorality  among  the  feeble-minded 
are  various.  Abnormal  sensual  propensities  and  lack  of  moral  perception 
are  among  the  forms  of  mental  deficiency.  Defectives,  when  not  having  these 
immoral  tendencies,  are  usually  lacking  in  initiative,  and  incapable  of 
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resisting  suggestion,  and  hence  are  easily  led  astray.  Again,  the  subnormal 
mentally  are  inefficient  economically,  and  so  often  unable  to  earn  a  living. 
Further,  many  of  the  feeble-minded  are  the  children  of  feeble-minded  parents, 
and  have  consequently  lived  in  an  unfavorable  environment  and  lacked  even 
such  training  as  they  were  capable  of  receiving. 

The  last-named  condition  brings  up  one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of 
•  the  problem  of  feeble-mindedness,  viz.:  that  feeble-mindedness  is  hereditary, 
and  that  feeble-minded  persons  are  more  than  normally  fertile,  so  that,  in 
the  absence  of  custodial  care,  they  are  continually  reproducing  their  kind  in 
large  numbers.  Before  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  this  subject  it 
was  deposed  that  in  one  workhouse  there  were  sixteen  feeble-minded  women 
who  had  borne  116  children — an  average  of  more  than  seven  each.  Before 
our  own  Commission  a  case  was  mentioned  of  a  girl,  then  in  one  of  our 
institutions,  who  had  been  back  three  times  at  intervals  of  less  than  a  year — 
each  time  giving  birth  to  a  child.  In  the  Toronto  Industrial  Refuge,  of  86 
mentally  defective  women  42  were  classed  as  immoral,  or  moral  degenerates ; 
of  these,  ten  have  had  one  child  each,  and  23  have  had  three,  four,  five,  six 
or  even  eight  children  before  being  segregated.  As  showing  the  necessity 
for  permanent  custody  for  such  cases,  the  following  facts  regarding  the 
subsequent  history  of  thirty-one  women  released  from  the  Refuge  are  also 
instructive:  — 


Number  doing  fairly  well   3 

Number  that  have  become  morphine  fiends  (one  having 

died  lately)   2 

Number  immoral  (including  one  kleptomaniac)   5 

Number  that  have  had  illegitimate  children   4 

Number  given  to  immorality  and  drunkenness  that  have 

had  children    4 

Number  that  have  been  in  Court  and  in  the  Mercer   6 

Number  that  have  become  prostitutes   10 

Number  that  have  committed  suicide   1 


The  question  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  falls 
naturally  into  two  divisions: 

1.  The  Feeble-Minded,  Child. — There  are  many  children  of  this  class, 
who  are  unable  to  profit  by  the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  public  schools. 
Their  presence  there  is  often  a  detriment  to  others,  and  always  a  source 
of  injury  and  misery  to  themselves.  Placed  in  separate  institutions,  and 
with  instruction  and  care  suited  to  their  special  needs,  they  would  be 
happy,  and  would  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  usefulness  and  efficiency, 
which  might  save  them  from  drifting,  as  so  many  of  them  now  do,  as 
they  grow  up,  into  vagrancy,  pauperism,  vice  and  crime.  Provision  for 
such  institutions  was  made  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  the  Auxiliary 
Classes  Act  of  1914.  This  Act  empowers  Boards  of  Education  "  to  establish 
and  maintain  classes  for  children  who,  not  being  persons  whose  mental 
capacity  is  incapable  of  development  beyond  that  of  a  child  of  normal 
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mentality  at  eight  years  of  age,  are  from  any  physical  or  mental  cause, 
unable  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  ordinary  public  or  separate  school 
courses,"  and  also  to  "  provide  in  connection  with  the  classes  in  the  same 
or  a  separate  building  a  suitable  residence  and  home  for  the  pupils,  or 
such  of  them  as  can  be  more  suitably  provided  for  in  such  residence." 

This  Act,  however  excellent  as  regards  the  proposed  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  child,  has  two  serious  defects: 

(1)  It  says  only  that  local  Boards  of  Education  may,  not  that  they 
must,  under  any  conditions,  make  such  provision. 

(2)  It  throws  the  burden  of  maintenance  entirely  upon  the  munici- 
palities. And  municipalities  are  not  likely  to  see  quite  clearly  why  the 
Province  should  not  take  the  responsibility  for  this  class,  as  well  as  for 
other  classes  of  the  mentally  afflicted. 

2.  The  Feeble-Minded  Adult. — The  natural  complement  of  the  special 
school  for  feeble-minded  children  is  the  institution  for  the  permanent  de- 
tention and  care  of  those  who,  while  not  imbecile,  are  incapable,  even  with 
special  instruction  and  training,  of  taking  their  place  among  the  mentally 
normal.  If  we  are  to  provide  special  schools  for  feeble-minded  children, 
at  considerable  expense,  and  then,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  send 
those  who  will  always  be  children  out  into  the  world  without  further  care 
or  control,  we  might  as  well  spare  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing 
them  so  far. 

The  Commission  has  been  pleased  to  note  that  since  its  appointment, 
attention  has  been  directed  so  urgently  and  from  so  many  quarters  to  this 
most  important  social  problem.  And,  in  particular,  the  Commission  learns 
with  satisfaction  of  the  movement  to  appoint  a  joint  committee,  representing 
the  City  and  the  Province,  to  consult  and  report  upon  an  adequate  plan 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  to  apportion  the  respective  parts 
to  be  taken  in  this  work  by  the  municipality  and  the  Province. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  question  of  permanent  institutional  care 
is  in  an  unsettled  state,  the  Commission  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education  that  phase  of  the 
existing  legislation  which  empowers  the  establishing,  even  without  resi- 
dential accommodation,  of  special  classes  for  the  instruction  of  feeble-minded 
children.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
classes  of  this  kind  formerly  maintained,  these  unfortunates  in  Toronto 
have  been  left  entirely  without  any  public  provision  for  their  education. 
The  re-establishment  of  such  classes  is  recommended,  if  only  as  a  temporary 
measure,  pending  a  more  adequate  settlement  of  the  whole  question.  Some 
distressing  cases  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  of  parents,  who,  since 
the  closing  of  the  special  classes,  are  completely  at  a  loss  regarding  the 
training  of  their  backward  children, 
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As  pertaining  more  directly  to  its  special  problem,  the  Commission 
would  repeat  here  the  recommendation  already  made  in  another  section 
that  girls  and  young  women  of  the  delinquent  class  should,  when  convicted 
in  Court,  instead  of  being  fined  and  let  go,  to  become  hardened  offenders 
or  social  wrecks,  be  committed  to  institutions  where  their  physical  and 
mental  condition  could  be  carefully  ascertained.  Reformatory  treatment 
could  then  be  prescribed  for  those  capable  of  benefiting  by  it,  and  permanent 
custody  for  those  whose  condition  indicated  that  as  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted. 

The  Commission  would  emphasize,  as  is  recommended  in  another  section 
of  this  Report,  the  importance  of  representations  being  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Immigration  with  regard  to  the  need  of  greater  care  to  exclude 
mentally  defective  immigrants. 

Note. — The  Commission  commends  to  the  citizens  Dr.  MacMurchy's 
Ninth  Annual  Report  on  the  "Feeble-Minded  in  Ontario,"  just  issued  (June, 
1915)  by  the  Ontario  Government,  and  the  pamphlet  issued  in  May  of  this 
year  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  under 
the  title  "Are  All  Children  Alike?" 

5.  Recreation  Facilities. 

Dance  Halls. — The  public  dance  hall  is  a  comparatively  recent  institu- 
tion in  Toronto,  but  there  are  now  a  considerable  number  of  such  halls. 
All  of  these  were  visited;  some  more  than  once.  In  several  cases,  a  report 
from  a.  member  of  the  Commission,  by  whom  the  halls  were  visited,  sup- 
plemented the  reports  of  investigators.  It  was  found  that  many  prostitutes, 
of  both  the  professional  and  occasional  classes,  frequent  these  places  for 
business  purposes.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  most  of  the  places  afforded 
facilities  for  both  prostitutes  and  procurers  to  ply  their  trade.  There  was 
no  supervision,  and  the  practice  of  men  accosting  and  dancing  with  girls 
whom  they  did  not  know  was  general.  Most  of  the  halls  charge  an  ad- 
mission fee  for  men,  no  charge  being  made  for  girls,  except  for  checking 
their  wraps.  In  some  cases,  "  moonlight  dancing "  was  practised,  i.e.,  at 
a  certain  hour  all  lights  were  extinguished,  except  a  small  one  behind  a 
screen  or  in  the  outer  hall.  No  liquor  was  sold  in  any  of  the  halls,  but 
was  allowed  to  be  brought  in,  and  in  one  case,  in  which  there  was  a  bar- 
room within  a  few  doors,  checks  were  issued,  allowing  the  holders  to  leave 
the  hall  and  return,  and  men  went  back  and  forth,  the  return  being  fre- 
quently marked  by  the  use  of  obscene  language.  In  several  of  the  halls, 
both  men  and  women  frequenters  talked  quite  freely  to  investigators,  and 
proposed  "  making  dates,"  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the 
prevalence  of  immorality  was  taken  for  granted. 

Rinks—  Although,  of  course,  absolutely  unobjectionable  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  amusement  they  provide,  these  places  furnish  opportunity 
for  promiscuous  acquaintance,  and  are  extensively  used  as  rendezvous  for 
immoral  purposes.  The  point  which  impressed  itself  as  the  result  of  ob- 
servation at  a  number  of  rinks  is  the  risks  which  respectable  girls  often 
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thoughtlessly  incur  by  going  unescorted  to  these  resorts,  and  allowing  un- 
known men  to  accost  and  skate  with  them.  Unpleasant  as  the  necessity 
may  be,  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  that  young  women  should  know  the 
dangers  to  which  they  thus  expose  themselves. 

In  one  rink  the  absence  of  some  of  these  objectionable  features,  which 
had  been  observed  at  other  places,  was  so  marked  that  enquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  reason.  It  was  found  to  be  that  whenever  this  rink  was  open, 
there  were  two  supervisors,  one  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  in  the  dressing- 
room,  to  warn  off  objectionable  persons  and  check  any  improper  behavior. 
The  obvious  inference  was  that  the  better  conditions  which  prevailed  here 
could  be  as  easily  maintained  in  other  rinks.  A  similar  remark  would 
apply  to  the  dance  halls. 

Parks  and  Summer  Amusement  Resorts. — The  parks  do  not  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  lighted  or  policed.  It  is  certain  that  the  downfall  of  not 
a  few  young  people  comes  about  in  this  way.  At  the  amusement  parks,  it 
was  found  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  "  picking  up  "  occurs,  i.e.,  men 
scraping  acquaintance  with  girls,  and  paying  their  way  to  various  booths. 

Moving  Pictures. — The  pictures  shown  are  usually  negatively,  rather 
than  positively,  good.  They  seldom  contain  anything  vicious,  though  some 
of  them  verge  upon  the  vulgar.  Those  which  have  a  positive  educational 
value  are  exceptional.  The  picture  theatres  are  often  ill-ventilated,  and 
more  dimly  lighted  than  is  strictly  necessary.  The  continued  popularity 
of  the  "  movies,"  however,  indicates  that  they  are  filling  a  felt  want.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  scattered  so  widely  over  the  City,  as  they 
are,  they  are  decidedly  beneficial,  in  so  far  as  they  provide  a  convenient 
and  cheap  means  of  amusement.  A  more  enlightened  community  policy, 
which  would  not  leave  the  motion  picture  a  purely  commercialized  affair, 
might  do  much  to  realize  its  possibilities  for  both  entertainment  and  educa- 
tion. 

And  there  is  need  of  some  more  active  and  less  monotonous  form  of 
entertainment;  the  picture-houses  have  little  to  commend  them  in  the 
main,  beyond  their  ready  accessibility  and  their  cheapness. 

Theatres:  Burlesque  Houses. — The  storm  centre  of  the  theatrical  situa- 
tion in  Toronto  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  burlesque  houses.  The 
almost  invariable  kind  of  show  put  on  at  these  places  consists  of  a  very 
slim  playlet,  which  forms  a  background  for  songs  and  dances  by  the  chorus, 
and  various  "  acts  "  by  members  of  the  company.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
performance  is  the  display  of  a  group  of  more  or  less  comely  young  women 
wearing  a  minimum  of  clothing,  and  the  main  idea  of  the  "  acting  "  seems 
to  be  to  keep  tantalizingly  near  the  boundaries  of  indecency,  and  frequently 
to  slip  across  it  in  action  or  dialogue,  or  both. 

It  has  been  found  that  conditions  have  somewhat  improved  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  By  having  the  same  shows  visited  in  Buffalo 
and  Detroit,  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
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were  eliminated  at  the  performances  here.  In  this  connection,  a  significant 
fact  is  the  declaration  found  in  the  program  of  the  Gayety  Theatre  from 

week  to  week:  — 

"  In  presenting  the  Columbia  brand  of  Musical  Burlesque,  we  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  market  for  it  here  in  Toronto  among  thousands 
of  amusement  lovers  who  appreciate  a  bright,  frothy,  snappy  entertainment, 
minus  every  element  that  would  cater  to  a  vicious  mind.  There  has  been 
an  established  prejudice  against  burlesque  through  the  fault  of  burlesque 
itself,  or,  more  properly,  the  old  school  producers  of  burlesque.  But  with 
the  change  of  time  and  conditions,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  gentle- 
men controlling  the  Columbia  Amusement  Co.,  a  newer  kind  of  burlesque 
has  been  born — the  kind  we  offer  you  here." 

This  announcement  freely  admits,  what  was  formerly  denied,  that 
burlesque  was  bad.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  reformed  and  if  this  Com- 
mission were  to  atteihpt  to  reproduce  here  the  details  of  recent  censored 
burlesque  performances  at  the  theatre  which  makes  this  fair-spoken  an- 
nouncement, the  members  of  the  Commission  would  undoubtedly  expose 
themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the  Criminal  Code  for  the  publication  of 
obscene  literature.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  only  cure  for  the 
burlesque  houses  is  to  close  them  up  until  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
furnish  clean  amusement.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  as  the 
burlesque  companies  travel  over  circuits  which  include  20  or  more  American 
and  only  two  or  three  Canadian  cities,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  alter  their  programs  very  materially  for  the  two  or  three  weeks 
in  Canada.    Their  exclusion  would  be  no  loss  to  Canadian  morals. 

Vaudeville  Houses. — At  the  vaudeville  houses,  the  bill  presented  is  by 
comparison  and  in  the  main,  clean  and  attractive.  The  exceptions  are, 
however,  much  too  numerous,  and  now  and  then  performances  are  staged, 
which,  while  they  are  doubtless  more  "  refined  "  than  those  of  the  burlesque 
houses,  are  not  essentially  different,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  "  re- 
finement "  makes  that  sort  of  thing  any  better.  There  is  nothing  necessarily 
objectionable  in  a  young  woman  appearing  before  an  audience  in  tights, 
so  long  as  the  dress  is  incidental  and  appropriate  to  what  she  has  to  do. 
One  may  see,  for  example,  a  female  acrobat  in  tights,  without  feeling  any 
sense  of  impropriety  because,  for  her  work,  she  could  not  well  be  dressed 
otherwise.  But  when  a  girl  comes  on  in  what  appears  to  be  merely  a 
fashionable  evening  gown,  with  a  slashed  skirt,  and  it  is  presently  dis- 
covered that  the  skirt  has  practically  nothing  under  it,  and  is  slashed  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  display  the  wearer's  limbs,  now  and  then,  to  practically 
their  full  extent,  there  is  a  suggestiveness  that  is  much  more  indelicate 
than  a  franker  undress  would  be.  It  would  be  most  desirable  if  all 
actresses  appearing  in  tights  could  be  compelled  to  wear  some  dark  colors. 
At  present  very  tight  and  close  fitting  garments  the  exact  color  of  human 
flesh  are  often  worn.  In  fact  they  are  called  "  fleshings."  Acts  creep  in, 
too,  which  are  exceedingly  vulgar,  if  not  indecent.  For  instance,  at  one 
of  the  performances  inspected  by  the  Commission's  Committee  on  Recrea- 
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tion,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  marksmanship,  with  rifle  and  pistol.  One 
of  the  marksman's  feats  was  to  shoot  all  the  fastenings  off  the  outer  gar- 
ments of  his  lady  assistant,  leaving  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stage 
in  her  underwear.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  an  entire  vaudeville  bill  presented, 
without  some  bit  of  suggestiveness,  double  entendre,  vulgarity  or  profanity. 

Regular  Theatres. — In  our  regular  theatres,  thanks  to  the  Censor,  a 
good  many  objectionable  plays  have  been  eliminated  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  For  over  a  year,  very  little  that  might  be  seriously  objected 
to  has  been  seen  at  the  Royal  Alexandra,  Princess  or  Grand.  The  problem, 
however,  from  the  standpoint  of  public  morals,  lies  in  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  character  of  the  plays  presented,  and  the  apparent  lack,  in 
spite  of  our  censorship  system,  of  any  effective  control.  Some  of  the  plays 
are  excellent,  some  execrable,  and  the  rest  of  all  grades  between  the  two 
extremes.  And  the  occasional  playgoer,  unless  he  has  seen  the  play  before, 
can  seldom  have  any  satisfactory  assurance  beforehand  as  to  which  one  of 
the  many  varieties  he  is  going  to  encounter.  With  the  management,  the 
question  is  a  financial  one,  and  the  box  office  returns  are  the  controlling 
influence.  From  the  managerial  point  of  view,  it  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  the  fault  lies  all  with  the  public.  If  the  public  would  patronize  good 
plays,  and  refuse  to  patronize  bad  or  doubtful  ones,  good  plays  would  be 
the  rule,  and  the  others  would  disappear.  That  there  is  a  modicum  of 
truth  in  this  contention  may  be  admitted.  But  it  is  at  most  only  a  half 
truth.  It  is  true  that  people  go  to  bad  plays — often,  however,  because  they 
don't  know  how  bad  they  are  before  going — but  it  is  not  true  that  they  do 
not  patronize  plays  of  the  better  class.  Good  plays  almost  invariably  draw 
good  houses,  in  Toronto.  And  there  would  be  many  more  people  to  attend 
good  plays  if  good  plays  were  more  numerous,  and  were  not  so  frequently 
interspersed  with  bad  ones,  that  many  serious-minded  people  feel,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  influence  of  the  theatre  is,  on  the  whole,  mis- 
chievous, and  so  avoid  it. 

Censorship. — The  legal  machinery  for  controlling  the  character  of  the 
plays  presented  is  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Criminal  Code 
(section  208)  makes  the  producing  or  taking  part  in  "an  indecent,  immoral 
or  obscene "  play  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ontario  Municipal  Act  confers  upon  police  com- 
missioners the  power  to  regulate  and  license  theatres  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  and  puts  unconditionally  in  their  hands  the  power  to  refuse 
or  revoke  a  license  without  giving  any  reason,  or  without  their  action  being 
liable  to  question  or  review  in  any  Court. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  powers  conferred  on  police  commissioners  by  the 
Ontario  Act  go  much  further  than  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
They  enable  theatrical  managements  to  be  brought  to  book  for  offences  for 
which  they  might  escape  punishment  under  the  criminal  law.  And  they 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  act  upon  their  own  judgment,  or  that  of  their 
officials  or  inspectors,  without  the  cumbrous  and  often  uncertain  processes 
involved  in  Court  proceedings.    Under  the  present  system,  the  Censor  is 
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virtually  an  inspector  of  plays  for  the  Police  Commissioners,  who  have 
unlimited  power  to  enforce  his  decision,  because  it  lies  in  their  hands  to 
cancel  the  license  of  any  offending  theatre,  and  their  action  is  without 
appeal.  And  back  of  these  large  powers  are  always,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
police  powers  of  prosecution  under  the  criminal  law.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  legislation  or  legal  machinery  could  be  devised  which  would  give 
any  greater  possibilities  of  public  control  of  the  theatrical  situation  than 
those  which  now  exist.  The  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  unsatisfactory 
features  in  the  theatrical  situation  must  be  found,  not  in  a  change  in  the 
law,  but  in  a  more  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  make 
the  theatrical  situation  conform  to  the  better,  rather  than  to  the  laxer 
element  in  public  opinion,  and  coincidentally  in  the  education  of  public  taste 
and  sentiment. 

The  method  of  theatrical  supervision  should  be  changed.  The  present 
plan  of  having  a  so-called  censor  attend  first  performances  and  order  the 
elimination  from  future  performances  of  acts  that  are  "  indecent,  immoral 
or  obscene,"  is  vicious  in  principle  and  ineffective  in  practice.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  enforce  the  Criminal  Code  and  that  is  not  the  way  the  Code 
is  enforced  against  other  offenders.  Anything  unfit  for  a  subsequent  per- 
formance was  manifestly  unfit  for  the  first.  If  managers  understood  that  a 
breach  of  the  Criminal  Code  would  be  followed  inevitably .  by  police  court 
proceedings  against  themselves  or  the  actors  or  both,  and  that  vulgarity 
falling  short  of  criminality  would  be  followed  by  a  suspension  of  their 
licenses,  they  would  themselves  immediately  become  the  most  vigilant 
censors  of  their  own  theatres.  If  a  manager  had  any  doubt  about  a  per- 
formance, he  might  be  given  the  privilege  of  submitting  the  manuscript 
and  a  rehearsal  to  the  police  officials  before  the  first  performance.  That 
would  be  real  censorship  and  a  real  protection  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  also  if  the  censoring  of  plays  could  be 
made  positive,  instead  of  negative,  i.e.,  if  instead  of  being  directed  merely 
to  the  suppression  of  unduly  obnoxious  features,  it  could  be  used  to  com- 
mend and  make  known  the  excellent.  Whether  that  is  practicable  or 
not  for  the  official  censor  may  be  questioned.  Much  could,  however,  be 
done  in  that  direction  by  vo^ntary  agencies,  such  as  the  recently  organized 
Drama  League,  which  has,  as  a  part  of  its  object,  this  mode  of  supplementing 
the  official  censorship  by  making  known  plays  of  proved  excellence. 

Need  of  Increased  Facilities. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  situation  regarding  recreational  facilities,  and 
their  relation  to  public  morals,  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  need 
is  not  only  for  the  suppression  of  the  injurious,  but  for  fuller  provision  of 
the  beneficial  and  wholesome.  Recreation  is  almost  as  necessary  to  the 
young  as  food  for  the  body.  Without  it,  our  young  people — and  adults,  too, 
for  that  matter — will  degenerate  both  in  body  and  mind.  Few  things  are 
of  more  importance  to  the  general  health  and  moral  tone  of  any  community 
than  provision  for  healthy,  satisfactory  recreation.    There  should,  therefore, 
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we  believe,  be  an  extension  of  the  playground  system,  especially  in  the  more 
congested  parts  of  the  City,  with  larger  provision  for  open  sports,  such  as 
skating,  hockey,  baseball  and  football;  more  public  baths  and  comfort  sta- 
tions; school  social  centres,  such  as  have  been  established  in  some  other 
cities,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  where  such  forms  of 
recreation  may  be  provided  as  the  people  of  each  district  may  favor  and 
where  especially  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  develop  the  employment  of 
the  motion  picture  and  the  literary  drama,  as  important  means  of  both 
education  and  recreation  for  old  and  young  alik  >. 

6.  Education. 

While  it  is  a  truism  that  knowledge  alone  does  not  ensure  a  good  moral 
character — yet  it  is  equally  true  that  ignorance  is  a  prolific  source  of 
vice,  and  that  in  particular  deficiency  in  mental  and  manual  training,  and 
in  the  general  development  of  intelligence,  have,  as  common  accompaniments, 
degeneracy  and  delinquency  as  regards  sexual  morality. 

The  following  statement,  quoted  to  the  Commission  by  a  worker  promi- 
nently identified  with  child  welfare  work,  is  significant  in  this  connection:  — 

"  A  lady,  who  for  over  twenty  years  has  been  superintendent  of  an 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  was  asked  the  chief  cause  of  delinquency.  This 
is  her  answer: 

"  1  Too  often  the  girl  is  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness  which 
only  lead  to  vice.  Ninety-nine  girls  out  of  a  hundred  who  have  come  under 
my  supervision  know  simply  nothing  whatever  of  sewing  or  of  housework, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  needle-work  art.  Not  more  than  one  in  one 
hundred  can  cook  a  plain  meal  and  wash  the  dishes.  Not  more  than  one 
in  one  hundred  can  make  a  buttonhole,  sew  on  a  button,  darn  a  stocking. 
This  shows  neglect  in  teaching  the  girl  when  young  the  most  important 
lesson  even  a  girl  of  seven  or  eight  should  learn.  This  would  help  to  keep 
her  off  the  street.' 

"  Social  workers  should  advocate  a  more  useful  domestic  training  for 
young  girls,  and  should  see  that  the  twin  evils  of  ignorance  and  idleness 
are  stamped' out." 

Another  witness,  herself  the  superintendent  of  such  an  institution  for 
girls,  made  the  following  .statement  to  the  Commission  regarding  the  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  of  the  girls — average  age  fourteen — committed  to 
her  care: — 

"Education:  50%  almost  illiterate,  10%  in  senior  3rd  grade  and  higher, 
and  the  rest  about  three  years  behind  the  normal  child  of  like  age. 

"General  efficiency:  about  50%  untaught  and  indolent,  disliking  all 
continuous  effort,  and  absolutely  unable  to  take  care  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  implements  or  supplies  which  they  may  have  to  handle." 
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Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these  girls,  although  of  such  an  early  age,  were 
stated  to  be  sexually  immoral,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 

General  education  as  a  preventive  of  vice  is  important  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  By  broadening  the  mind,  it  increases  the  range  of  interests  and 
makes  it  more  readily  possible  to  find  recreation  in  ways  which  do  not  tend 
to  the  corruption  of  morals.  It  increases  efficiency,  and  makes  its  subject 
better  able  to  earn  a  living,  and  "make  good"  in  the  struggle  of  life;  and 
it  thus  cultivates  self-respect  and  self-control. 

The  lack  of  proper  education  and  training  in  the  cases  referred  to 
above  were  no  doubt  due  to  bad  home  surroundings,  many  of  these  girls 
having  been  brought  up,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  "  in  homes 
less  decent  than  an  animal's  lair." 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Societies,  and  similar  agencies,  has  done 
much  toward  remedying,  or  removing  children  from  such  surroundings, 
but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  improving  social  conditions, 
and  of  securing,  for  all  children,  the  environment  suitable  to  their  proper 
rearing,  and  the  education  and  training  needed  to  equip  them  for  the 
work  of  life. 

Coming  to  the  more  difficult  question  of  the  instruction  of  children  and 
young  people  in  matters  of  sex,  the  Commission  recognizes  freely  that  this 
subject  is  one  which  has  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  debate,  at  least  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  desire  to  make  statements 
or  recommendations  which  are  in  danger  of  being  invalidated  by  further 
discussion  or  investigation.  Some  things  may,  however,  be  stated  with 
confidence,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction. 

1.  The  records  of  the  Children's  Court,  of  the  various  institutions  and 
reformatories,  the  prevalent  tone  of  places  of  amusement,  statements  made 
at  the  conference  held  by  the  Commission's  Committee  on  Education,  with 
principals  and  teachers  from  a  number  of  public  schools,  all  go  to  show  that 
conditions  exist,  which  (if  not  ground  for  alarm,  at  least)  call  for  serious 
attention  and  careful  dealing. 

2.  The  general  trend  of  public  sentiment  with  respect  to  moral  ques- 
tions is  not  wholly  favorable  to  the  young  and  impressionable  life  of  the 
community.  Indications  of  this  may  be  found  in  such  things  as  the  free 
and  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  public  dances,  the  readiness 
with  which  young  girls  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers  at  public 
rinks,  and  make  free  with  young  men  to  whom  they  have  not  been  intro- 
duced, the  carelessness  of  parents  and  guardians  of  young  people,  and  a 
number  of  the  things  to  be  seen  and  heard  on  the  "  Midway  "  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition.  These  are  all  indications  of  the  unfavorable  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  the  young  life  of  the  community  is  being  developed. 
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3.  It  is  indubitable,  in  view  of  the  above  and  other  like  conditions,  that 
children  and  young  people  need  to  be  fortified  against  the  evil  influences 
with  which  they  will  have  to  cope.  "  It  is  little  short  of  criminal,"  as  one 
medical  writer  puts  it,  "  to  send  our  young  people  into  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  and  temptations  of  a  great  city  with  no  more  preparation  than 
if  they  were  going  to  live  in  Heaven." 

4.  One  of  the  safeguards  against  the  perversion  of  natural  instincts  by 
bad  social  environment,  is  a  clean  and  wholesome  knowledge  of  the'  facts  of 
life,  in  the  degree  of  completeness  suited  to  the  child's  mental  and  physical 
development.  This  will  mean  that  before  the  period  of  adolescence  is  past, 
a  fairly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  vital  organs  and  functions,  their 
importance  and  sacredness,  and  the  dangers  attending  the  abuse  of  them, 
will  have  been  acquired.  And  it  will  doubtless  involve  that,  in  order  that 
that  knowledge  be  gained  in  the  best  way,  and  with  the  minimum  of  mental 
disturbance,  it  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  child's  development  and  his 
education  along  other  lines,  has  fitted  him  to  receive  it. 

5.  As  to  the  place  and  the  agents  for  the  giving  of  such  instruction, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  ideal  is  for  it  to  be  given  by  the  parents  in 
the  homes.  The  relations  of  parents  and  children,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  the  intercourse  of  home  life  facilitate  the  imparting  of  the 
needful  information  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the  right  time.  When  this 
has  been  most  fully  recognized,  however,  the  fact  must  still  be  faced  that, 
under  present  conditions,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  of  the 
community  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  receive  this  instruction  at  home. 
There  are  parents  who  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  moral  condition 
of  their  children,  because  their  own  standards  of  conduct  and  their  own 
ideals  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  perils  to 
which  the  young  are  subject.  And  there  is  an  at  least  equally  large  number 
who  are  incompetent  to  instruct  their  children  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  and  the  mystery  of  life,  even  though  they  might  be  disposed 
to  do  so. 

6.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  community,  it  becomes  an  urgent  public  question  whether 
the  imparting  of  the  needful  instruction  along  these  lines  should  not  be 
a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  public  education. 

So  far  as  high  school  and  college  students  are  concerned,  there  is 
comparatively  little  difficulty.  Of  the  need  of  such  instruction  at  these 
stages,  there  can  be  no  question;  and  while  the  imparting  of  it  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  task,  experience  has  shown  that,  by  competent  in- 
structors it  can  be  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  public  school  pupils,  the  question  is  not  so  simple. 
The  chief  difficulty  here  is  that  it  is  at  this  early  stage  imperatively 
necessary  that  instruction  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  Sex  consciousness  develops  irregularly,  so  that  children  of  the 
same  age  or  the  same  school  grade  may  be  at  very  different  stages  of 
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development  in  this  respect.  There  is  danger,  therefore,  in  any  general 
system  of  instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  of  prematurely  awakening  in  one 
child's  mind  questions  that  would  be  better  left  in  abeyance,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  failing  by  inadequate  information  to  satisfactorily  answer 
the  questions  which  have  already  arisen  in  the  mind  of  another.  The  result 
in  both  cases  is  likely  to  be  the  stimulation  of  a  prurient  curiosity  and  of 
unclean  imagination.  Class  instruction,  therefore,  at  this  stage  is  apt  to 
be  futile  and  dangerous.  Can  the  instructor  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  pupil  necessary  for  proper  individual  instruction?  The  whole 
question  is  fraught  with  serious  difficulties.  But  the  difficulties,  serious 
as  they  are,  do  not  justify  the  setting  aside  of  the  question  without  an 
attempt  to  solve  it.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  urgency  of  this  question, 
so  far  as  the  public  school  is  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a 
choice  between  information  and  no  information.  If  that  were  the  case, 
there  might  not  be  too  great  a  risk  in  leaving  boys  and  girls  of  public 
school  age  entirely  uninformed  on  matters  of  sex.  But  information  of  a 
sort  they  certainly  get.  And  they  get  it  in  a  distorted  form,  and  imparted 
or  acquired  in  ways  calculated  to  stimulate  unhealthy  curiosity  and  induce 
a  morbid  condition  of  sex  consciousness.  The  need  of  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  not  only  to  guard  the  young  against  the  perils  of  ignorance.  It  is 
equally,  if  not  more  important,  to  counteract  the  pernicious  misinformation 
which  from  various  sources  reaches  them.  Secondly,  there  is  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  do  not  go  beyond 
the  public  school.  Instruction  that  is  reserved  for  the  high  school  or 
college  they  do  not  get.  And  since,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  it  is  for 
many  of  them  out  of  the  question  to  receive  it  at  home,  the  alternative 
is  between  receiving  it  through  the  public  school  and  not  receiving  it  at  all. 

Having  indicated  the  problem,  the  Commission  ventures  to  make  the 
following 

Recommendations : — 

(1)  Believing  that  the  majority  of  parents  would  welcome  any  instruc- 
tion that  would  tend  to  prevent  their  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  without 
receiving  anything  to  counteract  the  low,  ignorant  and  vicious  ideals  of  life 
and  sex  which  have  damaged  the  lives  of  many  of  our  school  children;  that 
the  implanting  of  high  and  pure  ideals  of  moral  conduct  is  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  instruction  which  they  receive  in  other  lines  of  learning; 
that  the  building  up  of  a  pure,  strong  morality  among  our  boys  and  girls 
is  really  the  final  test  of  an  adequate  education;  your  Commission  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  employment  of  at  least 
two  persons  for  the  special  purpose  of  seeing  that  all  children  of  proper 
ages  be  given  suitable  instruction  as  to  the  functions  of  sex,  the  dangers  of 
impurity,  and  the  deep  moral  basis  that  must  be  laid  as  a  foundation  for 
all  truly  efficient  and  successful  living.  We  suggest  that  other  things  being 
equal  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  physicians  be  chosen  for  this  work, 
one  a  man  to  have  charge  of  the  teaching  of  the  boys,  the  other  a  woman  for 
the  girls.    The  duty  of  these  instructors  would  be  first  of  all  to  study  the 
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situation  carefully;  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  teachers 
themselves,  among  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  in  the  community 
generally;  to  outline  such  courses  of  study  as  might  seem  best  adapted  to 
the  end  desired,  and  to  bring  before  the  Board  of  Education  from  time  to 
time  such  recommendations  as  might  be  likely  to  promote  good  morals 
among  the  children  and  to  lay  secure  foundation  in  their  intelligence  and 
moral  attitude  for  their  future  well-being. 

(2)  That  the  problem  should  be  so  treated  as  to  insure  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  home  to  the  child  and  to  so  relate  whatever  is  done 
elsewhere  to  the  parent  as  to  strengthen  the  natural  relation,  supplement- 
ing rather  than  supplanting  the  work  of  parents,  and  stimulating  them 
to  do  their  duty  by  their  children  in  this  vitally  important  matter. 

(3)  That  the  Department  of  Public  Health  be  charged  with  the  publica- 
tion of  bulletins  giving  information  regarding  sex  matters  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

(4)  Attention  has  been  elsewhere  called  to  the  menace  resulting  from 
the  feeble-minded  child  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ordinary  public 
school  classes.  In  no  respect,  perhaps,  is  that  menace  greater  than  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject.  Teachers  have  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission that  in  schools  where  an  epidemic  of  immorality  seemed  to  have 
broken  out,  the  source  of  it  has  frequently,  upon  investigation,  been  found 
in  some  feeble-minded  child,  whose  propensities  or  weakness  made  him  or 
her  the  centre  of  a  corrupt  coterie. 

i  ... 

Moral  and  Religious  Training. 

In  urging  upon  our  civic  and  educational  authorities  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  the  need  for  public  instruction  in  the  scientific  facts  under- 
lying the  problem  of  morality,  the  Commission  by  no  means  wishes  to 
convey  the  impression  that  in  its  view  the  mere  possession  of  such  scientific 
information  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  evil.  There  is  only 
too  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We  are  not  even  convinced  that  it  is 
desirable  to  impart  such  information  to  children  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  school  instruction.  What  is  undoubtedly  more 
appropriate  and  more  important  at  that  stage  is  such  training  as  will  result 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  discipline  and  self-control,  in  the  inculcation 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  family  and  of  the  community, 
and  the  cultivation  of  worthy  ideals  of  personal  life  and  citizenship. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  giving  of  sex  instruction,  your  Commission  is 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  it  permeated  with  the 
moral  and  ethical  quality.   President  Henry  C.  King,  of  Oberlin  College,  says: 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  any  mere  presentation  of  the  physiological  facts 
will  give  the  results  desired.  I  would  lay  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon 
the  moral  side." 
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Dr.  Henry  Neumann,  Leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Culture  Society, 

says: 

"  Ethical  instruction  is  often  misunderstood  to  be  barren  preaching. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  consists  in  clarifying  views  of  life.  It  begins 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  tendencies  in  our  nature  which  may 
work  good  or  ill.  Then  it  tries  to  show  to  what  those  lead.  It  uses  what  is 
best  in  a  lad  to  make  over  what  is  worst.  That  is  why  problems  of  sex- 
hygiene  should  be  regarded  as  at  bottom  problems  of  sex-morality.  The 
teacher's  cue  is  to  enforce  this  fact." 

President  McKenny,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  says: 

"  Personality  counts  nowhere  more  than  here." 

Principal  L.  J.  Corbly,  of  Marshall  College,  says: 

"  Only  teachers  of  such  type  and  character  and  personality  as  will  at 
once  command  respect  of  a  high  order  should  be  permitted  to  do  this  work." 

In  order  to  the  furtherance  of  that  fundamental  education  which  is 
the  necessary  basis  for  specific  instruction  regarding  the  relations  of  sex, 
the  Commission  would  recommend  that  the  clergy  of  the  City  be  asked  to 
unite  in  developing  some  plan  for  definite  and  regular  religious  instruction 
in  connection  with  the  schools,  so  that  through  the  systematized  efforts  of 
the  clergy  of  all  creeds,  the  religious  and  educational  forces  of  the  com- 
munity may  co-operate  in  bringing  such  education  to  all  children  except 
those  whose  parents  may  object  to  their  being  taught  any  definite  religious 
tenets.  Such  a  plan  is  provided  for  by  the  present  school  regulations.  It 
may  be  that  the  provision  is  not  adequate.  But  at  any  rate  the  religious 
agencies  are  not  in  a  position  to  ask  for  more  until,  having  done  their  best 
with  the  provision  already  made,  they  have  thereby  demonstrated  its  inade- 
quacy. And  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  has  not  yet  been 
done. 

V.  The  Medical  Aspect  of  Prostitution. 

The  relation  between  prostitution  and  the  spread  of  diseases  was  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Commission.  The  Medical  Committee  prepared  an 
exhaustive  report  dealing  very  fully  with  the  whole  subject,  and  this  report 
was  considered  by  the  Commission  with  great  care.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  Medical  Committee's  report. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  medical  aspects  of  the  sex  problem  we  could 
not  find  more  fitting  words  than  those  recently  uttered  by  Sir  Malcolm 
Morris,  as  follows:  — 

"  There  must  no  longer  be  silence.  The  nation  has  been  asleep  while 
the  enemy  has  been  sowing  his  tares.  It  is  a  monstrous  anomaly  that  the 
State  should  enforce  the  notification  of  many  infectious  diseases,  take  charge 
of  the  insane,  inspect  workshops  and  factories  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways 
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stretch  out  a  long  arm  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  community — and  yet 
not  lift  a  finger  to  protect  the  nation  from  such  a  devastating  pestilence, 
which,  more  ruthless  than  the  destroying  angel  who  slew  the  first-born, 
smites  daily  the  babe  unborn." 

These  forceful  statements  are  re-enforced  by  the  following  remark  of 
Lord  Morley:  — 

"  There  is  sheer  moral  cowardice  in  shrinking  from  a  large  serious 
inquiry  into  the  extent,  the  cause  and  the  palliation  of  this  hideous  scourge." 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  investigate  the  extent  of  venereal  diseases  in  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Asquith  said:  — 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness.  The  shame  of  silence  is  ended. 
Clean  thinking  and  common  sense  have  won  their  victory  over  prudery." 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  prostitution  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  sexual  physiology,  sexual 
pathology  and  sexual  psychology  is  a  pre-requisite  to  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  problem  of  prostitution  and  its  effect  on  society,  inasmuch  as  the 
sexual  appetite,  normal  and  abnormal,  in  both  men  and  women,  is  the  very 
foundation  on  which  this  problem  rests.  In  all  stations  of  life  and  in  all 
civilized  nations  there  has  been  a  certain  proportion  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  slaves  to  their  passions,  so  that  whether  considered  physio- 
logically or  pathologically,  it  is  a  condition  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  prostitution. 

The  sex  appetite  is  a  primal  instinct,  as  natural  as  the  appetite  for 
food.  It  is  only  when  it  is  perverted  that  it  becomes  a  menace.  In  men, 
this  appetite  develops  spontaneously  and  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  if  this  appetite  were  not  strong  in 
men,  reproduction  would  probably  cease;  marriage  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  race  would  die  out. 

The  sexual  instinct  in  women  is  higher  anu  nobler  than  in  man,  the 
desire  for  motherhood  being  the  primary  factor.  In  the  normal  woman, 
this  instinct  is  always  secondary  to  love  and  admiration.  The  abnormal 
development  of  the  sex  desire  when  it  does  occur  is,  however,  more  pro- 
nounced in  woman  than  in  man. 

Obviously,  then,  the  problems  we  have  primarily  to  solve  are  to  be 
directed  along  the  lines  of  restraining  the  sexual  appetite  and  developing 
the  will  power ;  for  until  we  can  develop  a  better  and  nobler  type  of  boys 
and  men,  and  girls  and  women,  who  will  be  at  all  times  masters  of  their 
passions,  instead  of  their  slaves,  we  will  have  accomplished  little.  In 
commercialized  vice  or  prostitution,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  condition  that 
has  for  the  most  part  kept  pace  with  civilization  down  through  the  con- 
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turies.    Obviously,  too,  an  appetite  that  has  been  catered  to  and  indulged 
for  centuries  cannot  be  neutralized  by  moral  teaching  alone. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  that  sexual 
disease  constitutes  th'e  most  important  of  all  factors  in  the  degeneration 
and  depopulation  of  the  world.  The  enormous  medical,  social  and  economic 
significance  of  venereal  diseases  which  are  the  result  of  prostitution  has 
never  been  properly  appreciated  by  any  nation.  Every  prostitute,  sooner 
or  later,  becomes  infected  with  one  or  both  venereal  diseases,  and  most  of 
them  within  the  first  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  New  York  has  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
thousand  syphilitics,  which  is  only  5% — a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Dr.  Douglas  White,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
estimated  that  there  were  122,500  fresh  cases  of  sexual  diseases  in  London 
every  year,  and  800,000  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  subject  was  discussed  last  year  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
at  which  it  was  stated  that  in  London  there  were  40,000  new  cases  of 
syphilis,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  130,000  every  year,  and  oftentimes 
the  victims  are  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  students,  mothers  and  children, 
innocently  infected.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  come  into  contact  with  these 
infections  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  wilful 
blindness  that  ignores  their  existence. 

Pus  tubes,  ovaritis,  salpingitis,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  locomotor-ataxia, 
paresis'  or  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  half-blind,  the 
divorces,  the  suicides,  the  disrupted  homes  and  other  allied  conditions,  are 
really  the  result  in  many  cases  of  illicit  sexual  indulgence  and,  as  Lydston 
says:  "Sound  well,  and  have  concealed  the  skeleton  in  many  a  closet,  but 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  we  know  that  at  least  90%  of  the  afore- 
said conditions  are  the  result  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis." 

Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  of  John  Hopkins,  has  pointed  out  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  childless  marriages  are  due  to  husbands  being  incapacitated  from 
previous  attacks  of  gonorrhoea.  Probably  from  17  to  25  per  cent,  of  such 
cases  are  due  to  this.  To  these  may  be  added  the  enormous  number  of 
one-child  families,  in  consequence  of  the  wife  becoming  infected  during  her 
first  pregnancy. 

In  1901,  the  Committee  of  Seven,  appointed  by  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  reported  that  one  out  of  every  five  persons  in  New  York 
City  was  infected  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis;  and  in  a  number  of  clinics 
observed  by  Birnhoff,  75  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases. 

Dr.  Flora  Pollock,  of  John  Hopkins,  in  Dr.  Kelly's  Clinic,  reports  200 
cases  of  little  girls  suffering  from  gonorrhoea  and  syphillis.  There  were 
500  of  these  little  ones  so  infected  in  Baltimore  every  year. 
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The  Chicago  Vice  Commission  reported  that  600  infected  children 
under  12  years  passed  through  the  wards  of  one  Chicago  hospital  in  27 
months. 

The  number  of  syphilitics  in  the  United  States  is  conservatively  placed 
at  2,000,000.  This  disease  is  not  only  in  itself  a  danger,  but  is  also  responsible 
for  a  large  number  of  diseases  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  system,  which 
result  in  chronic  invalidism  and  death — and  is  consequently  a  great  burden 
on  the  State.  Extermination  of  sexual  diseases  would  probably  mean  the 
elimination  of  at  least  one-half  of  our  institutions  for  defectives.  The  loss 
of  citizens  to  the  State  from  the  sterilizing  influence  of  gonorrhoea  upon  the 
productive  energy  of  the  family,  and  the  blighting,  destructive  effects  of 
syphilis  upon  the  offspring,  are  enormous. 

Prof.  Neisser,  a  distinguished  German  authority,  who  discovered  the 
germ  of  gonorrhoea,  states  that  in  Germany  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
male  population  have  had  gonorrhoea,  and  that  15  per  cent,  have  had 
syphilis.  On  the  bases  of  all  available  sources  of  information,  Prof.  Blaschko 
calculates  that  of  the  clerks  and  merchants  in  Berlin  (Germany)  45  per 
cent,  have  had  syphilis  and  120  per  cent,  gonorrhoea,  that  is  20  per  cent, 
have  had  the  disease  twice;  and  in  Breslau  77  per  cent,  have  had  syphilis 
and  200  per  cent,  gonorrhoea,  or  an  average  of  two  attacks. 

What  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  represent  in  the  lower  working  efficiency 
of  our  population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  important  subject  of 
increased  mortality,  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
emphasize the  great  danger  to  national  efficiency  from  these  diseases;  but 
the  feature  which  casts  the  most  reflection  upon  our  intelligence  and  our 
failure  to  awaken  the  public  conscience,  is  that  these  diseases  are  pre- 
ventable, and  yet  are  not  prevented. 

At  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sexual  Diseases, 
evidence  was  given  by  Dr.  Mott,  Pathologist  to  the  London  County  Council 
Asylum,  and  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  dealt  first  with  dementia- 
paralytica,  or  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  He  indicated  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  held  that  syphilis  is  the  essential  cause  of  this  disease  and 
that  without  syphilis,  there  would  be  no  general  paralysis.  Facts  relating 
to  general  paralysis  had,  therefore,  an  important  bearing  on  the  Commis- 
sion's inquiry  Dr.  Mott  gave  various  statistics  of  cases  of  this  disease  dealt 
with  in  the  County  Council  Asylum.  From  a  comparison  of  the  figures,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cases  of  general  paralysis  were  not  diminish- 
ing, though  he  could  not  say  that  there  was  an  increase.  The  figures  showed 
that  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  admissions  from  all  causes  and  15%  per  cent, 
of  the  male  admissions  were  for  general  paralysis.  The  male  cases  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  considerably  outnumbered  the  female;  the 
ratio  between  them  being  rather  more  than  5  to  1. 

On  the  subject  of  Infant  Mortality,  Dr.  Mott  stated  that  if  the  causes 
could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  statistics  of  infant  mortality  would 
give  important  indications  of  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  the  country.  Among 
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the  serious  effects  were  blindness,  deafness,  stunted  growth,  paralysis,  de- 
mentia-paralytica,  imbecility,  fits  and  general  debility.  Two  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  were  juvenile  case's,  due  to 
congenital  syphilis.  The  percentage  would  be  very  much  higher  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  children  whose  brains  became  affected  died  in 
early  life,  or  were  born  dead.  Dr.  Mott  laid  great  stress  on  the  desirability 
of  a  Wasserman  test  for  every  new-born  infant  when  the  parent  had  syphilis, 
or  was  suspected  of  syphilis,  as  it  would  then  be  possible  to  deal  with 
latent  diseases  in  the  child.  The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
is  to  detect  the  organism  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  to  begin  treatment 
immediately.  He  advocated  very  strongly  the  provision  of  public  labora- 
tories, where  Wasserman  tests  and  bacteriological  examinations  could  be 
carried  out.  It  was  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  satisfactory  educa- 
tion should  be  provided  for  medical  students  in  order  that  they  should 
thoroughly  understand  syphilis,  and  be  able  to  diagnose  it  in  its  early  stages, 
so  that  all  delay  in  dealing  with  the  disease  might  be  avoided. 

It  must  be  apparent,  then,  that  in  point  of  prevalence  these  diseases 
vastly  overshadow  all  other  infectious  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic.  It 
is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  fully  one-eighth  of  all  human  disease 
and  suffering  comes  from  this  source.  Moreover,  the  incidence  of  these 
diseases  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  young,  during  the  most  active  and 
productive  period  of  life. 

A  still  more  lamentable  feature  of  the  consequence  of  these  diseases  is 
that  they  are  so  often  conveyed  to  the  innocent  members  of  society.  There 
is  abundant  statistical  evidence  to  show  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
from  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  pelvic  organs  peculiar  to  women,  75  per 
cent,  of  all  surgical  operations  of  the  abdomen  performed  on  women,  and 
over  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  work  done  by  specialists  in  diseases  of  women, 
are  the  result  of  .gonorrhoeal  infection.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  these  infected  women  are  rendered  absolutely  and  irre- 
mediably sterile,  and  many  are  condemned  to  life-long  invalidism.  "  Every 
year  in  this  country  thousands  of  pure  women  are  infected  in  the  relations 
of  marriage,  and  in  many  instances  their  conceptional  capacity  destroyed, 
aspirations  which  centre  in  motherhood  and  children  are  swept  away,  and 
the  holy  office  of  maternity  is  desecrated  by  bringing  forth  tainted,  diseased 
and  dead  children,  and  the  women  themselves,  often  ruined  in  health,  are 
condemned  to  mutilation  of  their  maternal  organs  to  save  their  lives." 

It  is  further  estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  ophthalmia  which  blots 
out  the  eyes  of  babies,  and  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  blindness,  is  caused  by 
gonorrhoeal  infection,  while  syphilis  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring  in  full 
virulence.  Fortunately,  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  children  infected  with 
this  disease  die  before  being  born;  but  unfortunately  many  come  into  the 
world  with  the  marks  of  death  upon  them.  Those  that  finally  survive  are 
the  subjects  of  degenerating  changes  and  organic  defects  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  third  generation. 
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From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  fact  that  these  diseases  constitute 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  causation  of  blindness,  deaf-muteism,  idiocy, 
insanity,  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  other  incapacitating  and  incurable 
affections,  imposes  an  enormous  charge  upon  the  State  and  community. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  contributed  to  the  support  of  defectives,  but  not  a 
dollar  for  the  dissemination  of  the  saving  knowledge  which  might  prevent 
them. 

This  is  but  a  fractional  portion  of  the  evidence  that  might  be  produced 

from  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 

*  •>  _ 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  admitted  to  one  of  the  Toronto  hospitals 
from  August  11th  to  December  1st,  1913,  in  all  412,  it  was  proved  by  the 
Wasserman  reaction  that  180  had  syphilis.  According  to  occupation,  the 
incidence  was:  Professional  class,  7  per  cent.;  business  class,  23  per  cent; 
mechanical  class,  17  per  cent.;  working  class,  made  up  of  barbers,  butchers, 
cigar-makers,  chauffeurs,  etc.,  6  per  cent.;  servants  and  domestics,  6  per 
cent. ;  laboring  class,  24  per  cent. ;  women  and  children  living  at  home, 
17  per  cent. 

The  result  of  tests  at  another  Toronto  hospital  during  three  months 
was:  Of  the  286  public  ward  cases,  158  men  and  180  women — 57.7  per  cent, 
of  the  men  gave  a  positive  reaction,  37.25  per  cent,  a  negative  reaction,  and 
5.1  per  cent,  doubtful;  of  the  women,  64.5  per  cent,  gave  a  positive  reaction 
and  21.6  per  cent,  a  negative. 

For  all  cases  taken  by  routine,  in  three  months  the  reaction  was:  Of 
76  men  admitted,  47.3  per  cent,  gave  a  positive  reaction,  48.7  per  cent,  a 
negative,  and  3.19  per  cent,  doubtful;  of  the  women  admitted,  there  was  a 
still  larger  percentage — 73  per  cent,  positive,  21  per  cent,  negative  and  5.4 
per  cent,  doubtful. 

Toronto  is,  therefore,  not  escaping  the  ravages  of  these  scourges. 

While  the  advances  along  the  various  lines  of  public  health  work  for 
the  past  decade  have  been  most  commendable,  yet  the  neglect  to  assume 
responsibility  for  sexual  disease  by  the  State  or  Municipality  is  beyond 
comprehension.  However,  the  duty  has  now  become  so  apparent  that  every 
nation  and  community  is  called  upon  to  face  the  facts  that  are  too  glaring 
to  admit  of  any  misconception. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  of  the  various  advances  in 
medical  science,  none  is  probably  of  more  importance  or  more  value  than 
that  of  the  possibilities  of  early  diagnosis  and  efficient  treatment  of  these 
appalling  diseases,  as  is  well  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England.  The  results  of  this 
inquiry  are  contained  in  Dr.  R.  W.  Johnston's  report  on  this  subject,  issued 
early  in  August,  1913,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board,  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme. 
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The  timely  issue  of  this  report  and  recent  events  will  doubtless  lead 
to  the  general  public  facing  more  definitely  the  problem  of  the  eradication 
of  sexual  disease.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  a 
frank  discussion  of  the  question.  That  the  medical  profession  is  anxious 
for  action  is  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  important  joint 
sessions  of  the  sections  of  dermatology  and  forensic  medicine  at  the 
recent  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  meeting 
passed  resolutions  advocating  confidential  notification  of  syphilis  and 
systematic  provision  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  Further 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  promise  of  the  Government  to  institute  special 
inquiry  into  the  problem.  We  trust  that  this  inquiry,  while  thorough,  will 
not  be  unduly  prolonged,  as  the  main  lines  on  which  preventive  medicine 
need  to  be  applied  to  sexual  diseases  are  well  recognized,  and  only  need 
the  stamp  of  a  Commissioner's  report  to  insure  their  incorporation  in  the 
public  health  administration  of  every  country. 

The  necessary  lines  of  action  are  set  out  in  Dr.  Johnston's  report,  the 
result  of  work  carried  on  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  midst  of  other  official 
duties.  This  report  presents  in  an  interesting  form  the  general  position 
of  the  problem.  Syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  are  dealt  with  as  the  more  im- 
portant venereal  diseases.  It  is  clear  that  no  accurate  idea  can  be  formed 
at  present  of  the  extent  to  which  these  diseases  prevail. 

Prom  the  economic  standpoint,  any  measures  which  could  be  adopted 
for  the  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis  would  be  a  source  of 
immense  saving  to  the  nation,  in  ridding  it  of  the  deadweight  of  chronic 
invalidism  which  it  now  supports  as  a  consequence  of  late  and  inadequate 
recognition  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Our  ideas  with  regard  to  syphilis  have  been  revolutionized  by  the  dis- 
covery of  its  causal  spirochaete  by  Schaudinn  in  1905,  and  of  the  Wasser- 
man  test  in  1906.  Where  formerly  the  disease  dragged  on  into  the  secondary 
stage  before  it  was  recognized  with  certainty,  the  diagnosis  can  now  be 
made  by  Wasserman  reaction  as  early  as  five  to  eight  weeks  from  the  onset. 

But  not  only  early  diagnosis,  but  also  comparatively  rapid  cure  or  at 
least  the  cessation  of  symptoms  for  prolonged  periods,  has  also  become  a 
reality.  Ehrlich's  discovery  of  the  almost  magical  influence  of  salvarsan 
on  syphilis  has  given  a  means  whereby  the  most  infective  period  of  the 
disease  can  be  greatly  shortened,  and  the  disease  itself  not  improbably 
cured. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  realize  that  this  important  problem  seems  af  last 
seriously  to  be  coming  to  the  fore,  and  we  would  make  a  plea  to  adminis- 
trators of  public  health  departments  to  consider  earnestly  how  and  to 
what  extent  they  can  take  their  share  in  this  new  development  of  public 
health  work. 
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As  Floxner  has  expressed  it: 

"  Civilization  has  stripped  for  a  life  and  death  contest  with  tuberculosis, 
alcohol  and  other  plagues.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  a  similar  struggle  with  the 
crasser  forms  of  commercialized  vice.  Sooner  or  later,  it  must  fling  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  horrible  thing.  This  will  be  the  real  contest  that 
will  tax  the  courage,  the  self-denial,  the  faith  and  the  resources  of  humanity 
to  their  utmost." 

Your  Committee  has  endeavored  in  this  report  to  present  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  both  physiologically  and  pathologically,  and  to  indicate  the 
penalty  the  race  and  the  nation  are  paying  through  the  neglect  to  control 
sexual  diseases. 

The  developing  of  a  race  of  men  and  women  on  a  higher  moral  plane 
with  stronger  will  power — who  will  be  masters,  of  their  passions,  rather  than 
slaves  to  them — is  the  ideal,  but,  while  we  are  waiting  for  its  realization, 
shall  the  administrators  of  preventive  medicine,  while  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent and  control  all  other  communicable  diseases,  continue  to  disregard 
their  responsibility  for  the  control  of  these  diseases  which  are  degenerating 
and  depopulating  the  nation  to  a  greater  extent  than  probably  all  other 
communicable  diseases  combined?  Or  shall  we,  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
bend  our  energies  to  the  control  of  the  ravages  of  these  diseases  by  the 
adoption  of  preventive  measures  and  the  segregating  of  those  infected  until 
the  period  of  infectivity  has  passed;  at  the  same  time  placing  them  under 
efficient  treatment? 

It  is  just  as  consistent  to  teach  means  of  personal  prevention  in  regard 
to  sexual  diseases  as  it  is  to  teach  moral  ideals  in  regard  to  promiscuous 
sex  relations.  If  we  glance  for  a  moment  over  the  history  of  prostitution, 
extending  back  for  many  centuries,  we  find  some  of  the  most  pathetic 
records  in  the  history  of  our  civilization  consequent  upon  the  ravages  of 
these  diseases.  The  day  that  marks  our  conquest  of  venereal  diseases  will 
mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  health  age.  If  these  two  communicable  and 
preventable  diseases  were  not  linked  up  with  the  great  moral  problem, 
they  would  be  as  much  under  control  to-day  as  are  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever 
and  smallpox.  Obviously,  then,  if  we  hope  to  control  them,  we  must  not 
only  deal  with  the  moral  aspect  of  the  problem,  but  must  treat  the  diseases 
as  we  do  other  communicable  diseases. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Shall  we  recommend  preventive  measures 
when  exposure  seems  inevitable?  In  the  interests  of  the  race,  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  yet  unborn,  we  unhesitatingly  say  "  Yes." 

When  treating  and  nursing  a  case  of  any  communicable  disease,  we  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  infection;  why  not  in  sexual  diseases? 

The  ravages  of  sexual  disease  are  not  less  to-day  than  they  were  fifty 
years  ago.    Yet  preventive  medicine  has  accomplished  important  results 
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along  other  lines  in  that  period,  and  is  now  prepared  for  equally  important 
achievements  with  regard  to  these  diseases.  Why  should  it  shrink  or  be 
debarred  from  the  undertaking? 

Another  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  dealing  with  sexual  diseases  is 
that  they  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  divine  punishment  for  sin.  This  was 
fittingly  answered  by  Lieut.-Col.  Melville  and  Dr.  White,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  of  December  16th,  1911,  in  which  they  point 
out  that,  even  if  sexual  diseases  were  spread  by  sexual  intercourse  alone 
(which  is  not  the  case),  a  retribution  which  falls  upon  innocent  women  and 
children  and  with  equal  force  upon  the  raw  youth  or  girl,  as  upon  the 
vicious  and  abandoned,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  justice. 

The  discoveries  of  spirochaete,  of  the  Wasserman  test  for  diagnostic 
purposes  and  of  salvarsan  for  treatment,  places  administrators  of  public 
health  in  possession  of  weapons  of  warfare  against  one  of  these  diseases 
that  no  longer  justifies  delay.  Some  exaggerated  statements  have  been  made 
as  regards  ill  results  following  the  use  of  salvarsan.  In  support  of  the  safety 
accompanying  the  use  of  this  drug,  Major  W.  S.  Harrison,  R.A.M.C.,  has 
definitely  asserted  that  salvarsan  has  been  used  in  three  thousand  cases  at 
Rochester  Row,  London,  without  any  ill  effects.  There  are  many  other 
evidences  of  this  remedy  being  particularly  safe  if  carefully  administered. 

The  prevention  of  these  evils,  resulting  from  sexual  diseases,  lies 
primarily  in  the  control  of  illicit  sexual  relations,  but  inasmuch  as  this 
is  dealt  with  in  another  part  of  the  report,  your  Committee  has  limited 
their  recommendations  to  the  prevention  and  the  control  of  the  diseases 
themselves. 

Recommendations : — 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  all  departments  of  health  should 
have  the  right  and  power  to  quarantine  persons  known  to  be  afflicted  with 
sexual  diseases. 

2.  As  regards  the  compulsory  reporting  and  the  segregation  of  persons 
suffering  from  sexual  diseases,  your  Committee  recommends  that  this  matter 
be  proceeded  with  along  educative  lines.  Much  can  be  done  in  this  way 
before  making  the  conditions  mandatory. 

3.  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  prevalence  of  sexual  diseases  rests 
with  the  family  physician;  he,  better  than  any  one  else,  can  advise  the 
young  men  in  the  homes  that  he  comes  in  contact  with  and  the  young  men 
who  consult  him  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  these  diseases  and  to  the 
usual  penalties  that  have  to  be  paid  for  illicit  intercourse.  The  importance 
of  education  during  early  adolescence,  and  to  young  men  especially,  in 
regard  to  sexual  diseases  and  other  disastrous  results,  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. 
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4.  Your  Committee  strongly  urges  the  advisability  of  free  Wasserman 
tests  and  of  laboratory  equipment  for  investigations  in  conjunction  with 
the  health  departments  of  all  the  larger  urban  centres. 

5.  Your  Committee  further  recommend  that  all  inmates  of  prisons,  alms- 
houses and  hospitals  under  City  maintenance  be  subject  to  the  Wasserman 
test,  and  where  found  infected,  be  placed  under  treatment  and  kept  under 
quarantine  until  after  the  period  of  infectivity  has  passed.  All  public 
hospitals  should  have  ample  ward  accommodation  for  the  control  of  sexual 
diseases.  To  have  separate  hospitals  for  these  diseases  would  mean  the 
placing  of  a  stamp  on  all  those  going  there  and  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  defeat  that  which  we  are  desirous  of  accomplishing. 

6.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  your  Committee  that  a  clear  bill 
of  health  from  both  contracting  parties  should  be  a  pre-requisite  of  the 
marriage  license.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  that  must  be  approached  along 
educational  lines.  It  should  not  take  long  to  convince  any  municipality  or 
any  legislature  of  the  extreme  importance  of  legislation  to  safeguard  the 
purity  of  the  most  important  of  human  relationships. 

APPENDIX. 

Digest  of  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Social  Evil. 

Prostitution  is  dealt  with  under  the  sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada  having  reference  to  "  Offences  against  morality  and  public  con- 
venience," and  houses  of  prostitution  come  under  the  specific  head  of 
"  Nuisances." 

A  common  bawdy  house  is  denned  (section  223,  as  amended  in  1907) 
as  a  house,  room  or  set  of  rooms  or  place  of  any  kind  kept  for  purposes  of 
prostitution  or  resorted  to  by  one  or  more  persons  for  such  purposes. 
Every  keeper  of  such  a  house  is  liable  on  conviction  (section  228)  to  im- 
prisonment up  to  one  year.  This  is  under  the  section  which  deals  with 
houses  of  prostitution  as  nuisances.  But  the  penalty  provided  by  section 
228  may  be  modified  by  the  convicting  magistrate  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1035,  which  empowers  him  to  impose  a  fine  in  lieu  of  imprisonment 
in  any  case  where  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  five  years  or  less.  Under 
the  vagrancy  section  (238),  every  keeper  or  inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitution 
was  until  this  year  (1915)  a  vagrant,  and  the  penalty  for  vagrancy  is  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $50  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both  (section  239). 

Under  the  law  as  it  stood  down  to  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1915,  the 
penalty  under  the  Criminal  Code  for  the  offence  of  keeping  or  being  an 
inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitution  was  left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate.  He  was  at  liberty  to  impose  a  fine  of  $5  on  conviction  for  the 
twentieth  offence  or  to  commit  to  prison  for  the  first. 
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At  the  late  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  (5  George  V.  1915),  the 
clauses  of  the  vagrancy  section  which  brought  keepers  and  inmates  within 
its  purview,  were  repealed  and  sections  were  added,  making  inmates  liable 
on  conviction  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  or  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100,  and  making  both  keepers  and  inmates  liable  on  a 
third  or  any  subsequent  conviction  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  three"  months  or  more  than  two  years.  The  intention  of  Parliament 
in  this  legislation  evidently  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  imposing 
fines  on  "  repeaters." 

By  the  amendments  to  the  Prisons  and  Reformatories  Act  of  1913,  the 
Courts  were  given  power  to  sentence  persons  convicted  as  keepers  or  inmates 
to  prison  for  an  indefinite  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  maximum  penalty,  therefore,  now  for  both  keepers  and  inmates  is 
for  a  first  or  second  offence,  a  definite  term  of  one  year,  or  an  indefinite 
term  of  two  years,  whilst  for  a  third  offence  the  minimum  penalty  is  three 
months  and  the  maximum  two  years. 

Some  very  important  changes  with  reference  to  prostitution  and  kindred 
offences  were  introduced  into  the  Criminal  Code  in  1913.  Prior  to  that  time 
it  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to  show  that  a  person  found  in  a  house 
of  ill-fame  was  either  (1)  the  keeper,  or  (2)  an  inmate,  that  is  to  say,  a 
person  who  lived  there,  or  (3)  a  frequenter,  that  is  to  say,  a  person  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  there.  In  this  state  of  the  law  men  found  in  houses 
of  ill-fame  when  raided  were  usually  discharged  for  iack  of  evidence  that 
they  had  been  there  on  previous  occasions.  Now,  every  one  who,  without 
lawful  excuse,  is  found  in  any  disorderly  house  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $100,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  two  months'  imprisonment. 
(Section  229,  as  enacted  in  1913).  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  prove  that  a 
man  found  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  was  ever  there  before.  Once  is  enough, 
unless  he  can  prove  that  he  was  there  for  a  lawful  purpose,  such  for  instance 
as  doing  repairs  to  the  plumbing  or  the  like. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  law  impose  a  serious  responsibility  upon 
landlords.  In  1912  the  Ontario  Legislature  amended  the  law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  so  as  to  provide  that  in  every  lease  there  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
included  an  agreement  that  if  the  tenant  or  any  other  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  keeping  a  disorderly  house  on  the  premises  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  landlord  to  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  lease.  Then  by  the  amendment 
to  the  Criminal  Code  of  1913  it  was  provided  (section  228),  that  any  land- 
lord who  knowingly  permits  any  premises  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $200,  and  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  months,  or  to  both ;  and  further,  that  if-  the  landlord,  after  conviction 
of  a  person  occupying  his  premises  as  a  keeper  of  a  common  bawdy  house, 
and  after  such  conviction  has  been  brought  to  his  notice,  fails  to  exercise 
his  right  to  determine  the  tenancy  and  subsequently  such  offence  is  again 
committed  on  the  premises,  the  landlord  shall  himself  be  deemed  to  be  the 
keeper  of  a  common  bawdy  house,  unless  he  proves  that  he  has  taken  all 
reasonable  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  offence. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  popular  impression  that  to  constitute  a  disorderly 
house  there  must  be  disorderly  conduct  in  the  nature  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  That  is  not  so.  A  disorderly  house  may  be  conducted  to  outward 
appearances  quite  decorously.  The  disorderly  character  of  the  place  is  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  it  is  kept  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  There  is  no 
need  of  proof  of  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood.  The  char- 
acter of  the  place  can  be  established  either  by  direct  evidence  such  as  may 
be  had  by  a  raid  properly  timed,  or  by  reputation.  In  either  case  the  evi- 
dence is  usually  comparatively  easy  to  get  if  the  place  has  been  maintained 
in  one  locality  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  provided  the  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  are  vigilant  and  capable. 

To  keep  a  house  of  prostitution  successfully,  in  a  business  sense,  neces- 
sarily involves  a  degree  of  publicity  and  a  degree  of  permanency.  Publicity 
and  permanency  cannot  subsist  for  long  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
officers  on  the  beat  who  have  their  eyes  open — especially  as  neighbors  are 
usually  alert  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  nuisances  of  this  character  in 
their  vicinity. 

The  section  of  the  Code  dealing  with  procuring  was  made  much  more 
stringent  by  the  amendments  of  1913  (section  216).  Every  possible  phase 
of  the  activities  of  persons  engaged  in  procuring  girls  or  women  for  immoral 
purposes  has  apparently  been  covered.  The  offender  may,  on  a  first  conviction, 
be  sent  to  prison  for  five  years,  and  for  a  second  offence  is  liable  to  be 
whipped.  Persons  who  are  proved  to  live  with  or  to  be  habitually  in  the 
company  of  prostitutes  and  to  have  no  visible  means  of  support,  are  subject 
to  the  same  penalties  as  procurers. 

But  there  are  other  offences  which  are  contributory  to  prostitution  that 
call  for  some  notice. 

It  is  a  crime  punishable  by  two  years'  imprisonment  to  seduce  or  have 
illicit  connection  with  a  girl  of  previous  chaste  character  of  or  about  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.    (Section  211). 

It  is  a  crime  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  and  whipping  to  carnally 
know  any  girl  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.    (Section  301). 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1913  to  have  the  age  of  consent  raised  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  but  though  the  Government  brought  down  other 
useful  amendments  to  the  Code  it  did  not  see  its  way  to  the  adoption  of 
this  one. 

Seduction  under  promise  of  marriage  of  an  unmarried  woman  of 
previously  chaste  character  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is  a  crime 
punishable  by  two  years'  imprisonment.    (Section  212). 

Seduction  by  an  employer  or  superintendent  in  a  factory  or  store  of  a 
woman  of  previously  chaste  character  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
is  also  a  crime.    (Section  213).    An  attempt  was  made  in  1913  to  make  this 
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sentence  applicable  to  all  employers  and  persons  in  positions  of  superintend- 
ence, and  the  Minister  of  Justice  included  a  section  to  this  effect  in  his  draft 
bill.    It  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Senate. 

Adultery,  whether  one  or  both  of  the  parties  be  married,  is  not  a  criminal 
offence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Canada  prohibiting  a  man  from 
keeping  a  harem  or  being  a  Mormon  in  practice,  only  he  must  not  be  actually 
married  to  two  women  at  once. 

The  sections  dealing  with  obscene  books  and  pictures  and  with  immoral 
theatrical  performances  are  section  207,  as  amended  in  1909,  and  section  208. 
Section  207  makes  the  person  who  makes  or  sells  a  book  or  picture  "  tending 
to  corrupt  public  morals "  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  by  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  section  208  makes  the  person  who  produces  or  takes  part 
in  "  an  immoral,  indecent  or  obscene  play,"  liable  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned, 
or  both. 

It  is  for  the  Court  to  say  what  will  tend  to  corrupt  public  morals  and 
what  performances  may  fairly  be  described  as  immoral,  indecent  or  obscene. 
These  words  are  used  in  their  ordinary  senses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
section  208  would  be  strengthened  if  it  were  made  more  specific.  This  is  a 
matter  which  has  had  the  careful  consideration  of  those  having  a  good  deal 
of  experience,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  has  been  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  strengthen  the  section  as  it  stands. 

The  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  with  reference  to  theatrical  and 
similar  performances  are  supplemented  by  the  Ontario  Municipal  Act,  which 
confers  upon  the  Police  Commissioners  the  power  to  regulate  and  license 
theatres,  music  halls,  bowling  alleys,  moving  picture  shows  and  other  places 
of  amusement.  An  amendment  of  last  year  removes  any  doubt  that  may 
have  existed  as  to  the  power  of  the  Police  Commissioners  to  refuse  or  revoke 
a  license  to  a  theatre  or  other  place  of  amusement,  and  the  Act  now  declares 
in  explicit  terms  that  the  Board  shall  not  be  bound  to  give  any  reason  for 
refusing  or  revoking  a  license,  and  its  action  shall  not  be  open  to  question  or 
review  in  any  Court. 

Offences  against  good  morals  are  tried,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Police 
Court,  either  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  offence  is  summarily  triable 
there  without  any  option  to  the  defendant,  or  because  the  defendant  elects 
to  be  so  tried.  An  appeal  is  provided  in  such  cases  "  when  the  conviction 
adjudges  imprisonment  only,  to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace; 
and  in  all  other  cases  to  the  Division  Court  of  the  division  of  the  county  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  information  or  complaint  arose."  (Criminal  Code, 
section  749). 


